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Underwriting Losses 
Demonstrate Need 
For Rate Increases 


But Loose Adjustments Must First 
Be Corrected, Fire Execu- 
tives Say 


KURTH’S ADDRESS FEARLESS 


National Board "President Clearly 
Presents Unhealthy Condi- 
tions as They Exist 


With an underwriting loss to fire com- 
panies on fire and lightning business now 
extending over a period of five years, 
the members of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters feel that the time has 
definitely come to take steps to correct 
this unhealthy situation. President Wil- 
fred Kurth, in his excellent report at the 
annual meeting last week, showed that 
during 1925 the companies sustained an 
underwriting loss of $39,700,000, 
663%; that for the five years 1921-1925 
inclusive the underwriting deficit amount- 
ed to $121,940,000, or 4.54%; and that 
to offset this there should be rate in- 


or 


creases sufficient to assure that the ag- 
gregate premium income of the com- 
panies is to 
provide for the fire loss situation as it 
now exists. 


unquestionably adequate 


While in the last few years the fire 
companies have been able to offset un- 
derwriting losses by profits gained from 
the sharp rises in investment securities 
this method cannot go on forever, and 
even now the security markets have 
struck a downward trend which is likely 
to bring investment losses, on the books, 
to the fire companies. 

Time to Act Has Come 

According to Kurth, it 
linperative that the companies should not 
be deterred by difficulties from setting 
bbout the task of securing rate increases 
aL once, 





President is 


\s fire insurance has become 
ess of a target for self-secking politi- 
fans it is thought that in most states 
ich rate readjustments 








as are obviously 
heeded to give the companies a reason- 
ble underwriting profit on their total 
lusiness in such states will encounter no 
ereat Opposition. 

That the 
troubling fire insurance executives was 
learly demonstrated in the discussion at 
he National 




















loss situation is seriously 








Soard meeting on the re- 
port’ of the committee on adjustments. 
President N. S. Bartow of the Queen 
aid he doubted whether rate increases 
ill be permitted until the companies 
hemselves prove that they have ade- 
Wuately curtailed the loose adjusting of 
re losses. 

J. B. Levison, president of the” Fire- 
ans Fund of California, declared that 
ere was no question of the loose ad- 
(Continued on Page 20) 



































Assurance Company, Ltd. 


of London 
100 William Street, New York 





A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 144. years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 





PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
123 William Street, New York 





























Justify Your Client’s Confidence 
by 


giving him the protection of an organization strong 


enough to meet practically any emergency, and 
whose service includes prompt adjustment of claims. 


Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia 


“Oldest American Tire and Marine Insurance Company” 




















Another Dividend Increase? 


Yes, the 


prosperity and efficient management. 


fourth successive annual increase. <A_ reflection of general 
Just part and parcel of our continu- 
ous effort to reduce cost while steadily improving a life insurance service 
that is at all times maintained in the front rank of quality. Nevertheless, 
we do not emphasize dividends. The more essential task for any company 
is to keep its policy ¢ontracts level with the public’s needs, and to distribute 
enough of them that the economic affairs of the American people may 


be safeguarded and stabilized. 


We invite men and women of high ideals, of industry, and intelligence 
to come and work with us upon this honorable and patriotic task. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 
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Warns Companies 


Against Too Many 
Policy Innovations 


Comm. Smith, Wisconsin, Says 
Life Companies May Be Over- 
Stepping Bounds 


RAPS HOLDING COMPANIES 


Says Assets of Wisconsin Com- 
panies Are Being Purchased 
By Outside Interests 


Insurance Commissioner W. Stanley 
Smith of Wisconsin, who is retiring from 
office, has completed his annual report 
covering such important subjects as un- 
authorized insurance, holding companies, 
principal offices of domestic companies 
and others. He took occasion to ward 
life insurance companies against inject- 
ing too many speculative hazards in the 
standard life policy which may lead to 
unexpectedly heavy losses. -Commission- 
er Smith mentioned sueh’ innovations as 
group insurance beléw net cost, salary 
deduction, non-medical, double indem- 
nity, disability clauses and other compet- 
itive features, and said that many per- 
sons fear life insurance is heading to- 
ward another investigation and house- 
cleaning. 

Extracts from Commissioner Smith's 
report follow: 
The Dangers of Life Policy Innovations 

“There is a certainty in a policy of 
life insurance not possible to be offered 
by any other form of insurance contract. 
The life policy is insurance against an 
event that will surely happen—death— 
and because of the certainty of this hap- 
pening, it has been possible, by mortal- 
ity experience and the ‘stabilization of 


‘investments and interest rates, to deter- 


mine with mathematical certainty a max- 
imum cost for this form of protection. 
But when this certain form of contract 
is. permitted to be invaded by insurance 
of events that may or may not happen 
there are invited dangers which may un- 
dermine and weaken the certainty so es- 
sential to the life policy. The life in- 
surance policy is no place to experiment 
with insurance innovations. A company 
of enormous proportions and stupendous 
assets may experiment with ‘double 
benefits’ in the event of death by acci- 
dent and temporary and total disability 
benefits, and be able to assume and hide 
its losses by its magnitude, but it is not 
specially aiding the high character of 
the business that life insurance should 
present, by setting a bad example to the 
small company whose management seems 
to feel that they must follow the leader 
or lose out in competition. There are 
many who fear that the injection of the 
many innovations—group insurance with 
premium below net, salary deduction, 
wholesale insurance, non-medical, double 
indemnity, temporary and total disability, 
etc.—is steering a course directed to- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Whenever low cost is demanded, an 


Equitable of Iowa Policy will meet 


requirements of the most exacting. 


Witness the cost at age 35, Ordinary 
Life Plan. The Premium $26.38. 
First Yearly Dividend (1926 scale) 
$6.74. Net Outlay First Year $19.64. 
Thereafter the Increasing Yearly 
Dividends substantially reduce the 


annual deposit. 


HOEY, ELLISON & WENDT, INC. 


General Agents 


99 WILLIAM STREET 
JOHN 0833 NEW YORK CITY 
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Charles F. Pierce 
Heads Buffalo Assn. 


ig PHOENIX MUTUAL MANAGER 
Harry L. Amber, E. W. Selvage, Vice- 

Presidents; Stanley P. Marsh, Sec- 

retary; Ernest J. Hahn, Treasurer 

Charles F. Pierce, manager of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, was elected presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Lite Underwriters’ 
Association at the annual meeting ol that 
organization held last week im Hotel 
Statler, Buttalo. 

Other officers elected are: Harry L. 
Amber, vice-president; E. W. Selvage, 
second vice-president; Stanley P. Marsh, 
secretary, and Ernest J. Hahn, treas- 
urer. : 

ine new directors are: Ernest G. 
Hatch, I. A. G. Merrill and Sidney 
Wertimer, retiring president. a hg 

The meeting of the Bulfalo association 
was the largest and most important the 
organization has ever held. 

A decision was made that the associa- 
tion be placed on a business basis rather 
than the present club order, A resolu- 
tion was adopted to the effect that an 
executive secretary be employed, and 
with his assistant to operate an oftce 
or suite of offices, thereby giving better 
service to members. 

The summer school under the manage- 
ment of the Buffalo association will start 
on June 10, it was announced. Dr. 
Grifin M. Lovelace will direct the 
school. Quarters in Townsend Hall have 
been secured for classes, which will be 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday morn 
ings. ‘Che course will run for nine weeks. 


A NEWCOMER IN MUTUAL LIFE 
E. B. Edgerton Joins E. Orange Branch, 
Writing $27,000 First Week; Former 
“Y” Secretary 
Behind the fact that Everett B. Edger- 
ton has joined the Mutual Life, in its 
office at Kast Orange, N. J., as a solicit- 
ing agent, is the story that up until six 
months ago Mr. Edgerton was a con- 
firmed disbeliever in life insurance. He 
did not carry a single policy on his own 
liie and could see no reason why anyone 

else should take out insurance. 

A little later he resigned from a sec- 
retary’s position in the local Y. M. C. A. 
and joined the Newark sales force of the 
Remington ‘Typewriter Company. He 
also made the acquaintance of William 
H, Kee, district manager of the Mutual 
Life, in East Orange, and a warm friend- 
ship sprang up between them. Before 
long Mr. Kee had won his confidence 
and helped him to see life insurance in 
a new light. 

Soliciting a little business on a part- 
time basis and taking the educational 
work offered by the East Orange branch 
of the Mutual Life, Mr. Edgerton made 
such progress that he decided to give up 
selling typewriters and devote his full- 
time efforts to life insurance. In his first 
week he wrote $27,000. 





ADDRESSES PENN. FEDERATION 

I’. W. Ries, Jr., manager of the Can- 
ada Life at Pittsburgh, last week ad- 
dressed the Pennsylvania Federation 
convention on the subject of the func- 
tioning of the advisory board of the 
State. Mr. Ries discussed the possibili- 
ties of securing a more uniform func- 
tioning of the boards, with a view to 
finding some standard as a basis of the 
applicant’s knowledge of the business 
prior to being licensed. It was his opin- 
1on that some method should be worked 
out to lessen the hardships that appli- 
cants sometimes encounter in their ef- 
fort to secure licenses. 


RAISES DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
LIMIT 


The Mutual Life of New York makes 
announcement that its double indemnity 
limit has been increased from $25,000 to 
$50,000 on all policies written after May 
27. his step is taken in order to meet 
growing requirements of the public and 
to. make broader service — available 
throughout its field, 

















CULTIVATION 


An insurance man must more and more 
come to regard his policyholder as a perma 
nent customer and himself as an insurance 
adviser. 


The relationship established in the sale of a 
policy, and this practically means the pur- 
chase of an estate, should imply confidence 
and bring a willingness to mutually cooperate. 


The best “pluggers” for some agents are 
their policyholders, and the policyholder 
should feel that he is privileged to call on the 
insurance man, in whom he has confidence, 
for advice and that he can depend on him to 
give every assistance to his beneficiaries in the 
settlement of the policy. 


It is a good thing to remember that a 
pleased policyholder is a company’s best ad- 
vertisement. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


STRENGTH OF! 
CIBRALTAR.” 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 








Heart Disease 
Leads Death Causes 


SYPHILIS BIG CONTRIBUTOR 
Pneumonia Secendi Teliaveniechs Third; 
United States Public Health Service 
Figures Show 


The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has just made public statistics show- 
ing that heart disease is supplanting tu- 
berculosis as the greatest disease man- 
killer, They show pneumonia has moved 
up into second place, while tuberculosis 
is occupying third place, 

Diseases of the heart during the year 
of 1924, the figures disclose, clarmed 176,- 
671 deaths or a ratio otf 1784 per cent. 
1UU,000 population, ‘This covered &&4 per 
cent, of the total population of the coun- 
try. 

!’neumonia, which is allied with influ- 
enza, also has surpassed tuberculosis as a 
death-dealing disease, the Pubue Health 
Service compilations showed. For 1924, 
the registration area reported 97,403 
deaths trom pneumonia. ‘lLhis was at the 
ratio of 98.4 per 100,000. 

Tuberculosis during the same period 
took a toll of 89,742 deaths or at the 
rate of 90.0 per 100,000 population. 

First Noted in 1923 

The growing destructive power of 
heart disease to the degree that it shunt- 
ed to the background tuberculosis and 
pneumonia, was first detected by the 
Public Health Service in 1923. During 
that year the registration area, then rep 
resenting 87.6 per cent. of the population 
of the country, reported deaths from 
heart disease aggregating 170,033, as 
compared with 105,080 deaths from pneu- 
monia and 90,732 by tuberculosis. Syph- 
ilis at that time was credited with a toll 
of 15,811 deaths. 

It is the belief of the Division of Vene- 
real Diseases of the Rublic Health Serv- 
ice’ that “syphitis*may also be’ held re- 
sponsible for 52’ per ‘cent. of all the 
deaths resulting from heart trouble.” 

Based on the 1923 heart trouble deaths, 
it was brought out, syphilis accounted 
for 88,417 of the total number of deaths, 
while with the 15,811 deaths reported as 
directly due to the venereal disease the 
result is a total of 104,228 deaths caused 
by syphilis directly or indirectly during 
1923. This total, it was further explained, 
is arrived at without taking into account 
deaths caused by other diseases which 
are in many cases a result of syphilitic 
infection. 

On the basis of experiments in Paris 
the Venereal Disease Division made 
known, “it would seem to indicate that 
76 per cent. of syphilitics have heard 
trouble.” Out of autopsies on 155 known 
syphilitics, it was found that 115 cases 
had vascular lesions of the heart. 


$6,150 TO RAISE CHILD 
Metropolitan Life’s Statistics Show Esti- 
mated Expenses for Birth and 
Maintenance to 18 Years 


Statistics of the Metropolitan Life have 
just been made public by the Children’s 
Bureau of the National Government, 
showing that it costs about $6,150 to 
bring up one child from and including 
birth to the age of eighteen years. This 
is based on the approximate expenditures 
in dollars and cents for a growing child 
during the non-productive period of his 
or her life. 

This. total is reached by adding to the 
initial “cost of being born,” estimated 
conservatively at $250, the sum of $2,500 
for food; $1,620 for rent, reckoning the 
share of the child as one-sixth of the 
total expended; $300 for fuel and light; 
$351 for furniture and household main- 
tenance; $144 for first cost of installation 
of the home; and for clothing, $912 for 


.a boy, and $1,002 for a girl. 


INSURES FRATERNITY 
Every member of Alpha Chapter of 
the Phi Delta Theta fraternity at Iowa 
Wesleyan College, at Mount Pleasant, 
la., has applied for a policy in the Bank- 
ers Life Company. 
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The Liberal Features of the New York 
Life’s Disability and Double 


Indemnity Provisions 


Illustration of a $10,000 Ordinary Life policy with 1% Disability and with 
Double Indemnity. (For full Benefits and conditions see policy itself) 


1. In the event of Total and Permanent Disability before Age 60, the Company will pay to the insured the sum of $100 a 
month so long as he remains thus disabled. 


2. If the evidence is not conclusive as to permanency, ut the insured is totally disabled and has been so disabled for 3 


months the $100 a month will be payable until recovery. THE DISABILITY INCOME WILL BE PAID FOR THE 
3 MONTHS. 


3. Delay in Submitting Proof will not diminish the total payable to the insured if he is still totally disabled when proofs 
are submitted. The policy provides that any disability income shall be payable “for each completed month from the 
commencement of and during the period of continuous total disability.” 


4. The Disability Provisions Remain Uncanceled aiter a recovery from disability. Whenever the insured furnishes proof 
that he has again become totally and presumably permanently disabled, the disability benefits are the same as if no 
prior disability had existed. 


5. All Premiums Falling Due during such disability are waived, or if paid are refunded. 


6. If a Premium is Defaulted during such disability, the policy will be restored provided proof that such disability has 
continued for at least 3 months is received prior to six months after the lapse. 


7. The Total and Irrecoverable Loss of the Sight of Both Eyes or of the use of both hands or of both feet, or of one hand 
and one foot shall constitute total disability for life. 


8. No Deduction Will Be Made {from the insurance in the event of death because of any premiums waived or disability 
income paid. 


9. At the Time of the Insured’s Death, any disability benefit due and unpaid will be paid to the beneficiary. 
10. Dividends are payable in full during such disability. 


11. Full Loan Values are available to the insured, even during the period when the premiums are being waived and 
disability income is being paid. 


12. If Death Occurs by Accident (within 90 days after the accident) the amount payable will be double the face of the 
policy: 1. e., $20,000. THI DOUBLE INDEMNITY BENEFIT is without age limit and is in full effect even 
though the insured, at the time of the accidental death, is receiving disability benefits. 


INCREASING DISABILITY BENEFIT 


To certain Class “A” risks, for a moderate additional premium, the Company will grant increasing disability benefits 
as follows: On a $10,000 policy the Company will pay $100 a month for each completed month of the disability up to the 
end of five years, thereupon this income will be increased to $150 a month for a second period of five years, after which 
the income will be increased to $200 a month for life, so long as the insured remains totally disabled, 


DISABILITY TO AGE 65 
Under two forms of policy the disability benefits become effective in event of disability before age 65. These two 
forms are “Endowment at age 65,” and “Premiums to 65,” 
A NEW FEATURE IN ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


If the insured is in receipt of disability benefits at the end of the Endowment period, such income will be continued 
so long as he is totally disabled, although the face of the policy is paid at the end of the Endowment period. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO WOMEN 
Insurance with disability benefit No. 1 may be offered up to $2,500 to women, whether they be married or single. 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ; ‘a S DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, 


346 Broadway, New York City President. 
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British Criticism 
Of Non-Medical 


VIEW OF SIR HARRY HOPE 


Tendency to Forget Principles Which 
Have Earned High Reputation 
for Business 


Criticisms regarding life insurance 
without medical examination in England 
are by no means wanting. Many are in- 
teresting, somesare elucidating. 

It is not often that so candid a criti- 
cism comes from the chair of a life in- 
surance company’s meeting as that of 
Sir Harry Hope, M.P., at the ninety- 
fifth annual general meeting of the Scot- 
tish Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
held in Edinburgh, when he emphasized 
the need for what he still regards as an 
essential preliminary to the granting of 
life policies—the careful selection of the 
lives to be assured. 

Sir Harry suggested that there ap- 
pears to be a tendency in certain quar- 
ters at the present time to forget, or to 
ignore, the main principles which have 
earned for the business of life assurance 
in this country the high reputation that 
it has hitherto enjoyed throughout the 
world. Time and again, he added, one 
finds in the leading writings of life as- 
surance authorities such sentences as: 
“Upon the selection of lives proposed for 
assurance depends, in no small degree, 
the measure of prosperity of a life as- 
surance company. 

“We need occasionally to be reminded 
that in reality those tables which form 
the foundation upon which the whole 
structure of life insurance is reared were 
based initially upon the selection of the 
individual lives. . . . Our’ everyday 
work of selection will vitally affect our 
business and its immense financial inter- 
ests.” 





Times Are Changed 

Times are changed, the Chairman con- 
tinued, and in the keen competition for 
business many offices have decided to re- 
lax the well-tried tests and to grant life 
assurance policies without requiring pro- 
posers to be medically examined. 

Doubt is cast upon the results that 
must eventuate, and the wisdom of in- 
cluding non-examined lives with those 
that have undergone examination. It 
may be certain that many applications 
will be received from those who know or 
suspect that they have a physical weak- 
ness or deficiency, but this does not 
prove that those applications will be ac- 
cepted any more readily than before. The 
argument for dispensing with medical 
examination is that formerly all the ques- 
tions that are now answered by the ap- 
plicant himself were previously asked by 
the doctor when examining a proposer. 
These replies, taken in conjunction with 
the medical report, formed the material 
upon which the decisions were based. 

Experience suggested that medical ex- 
amination formed a barrier to insurance, 
and this led to a sifting of the evidence 
of claims, experience from which exam- 
ination the impression was gained that 
the applicant’s own replies with the help 
and guidance of the medical advisers, 
whose counsel is still heeded, and, in 
fact, must be regarded with increased 
importance, were really a more depend- 
able factor than the older fashioned med- 
ical report. It is unnecessary to enter 
into details, but the conclusion has been 
reached that selection, based upon pure- 
ly medical examination, gives the office 
no greater protection than is gained 
from the declining of proposals where 
the applicant is thought to be unable to 
live more than three to five years. The 
bulk, if not all, of these would be de- 
clined, even if not medically examined. 

lhere is, therefore, no need to expect 
that offices that are now reaping the 
advantage of a largely increased business 
»y dispensing with medical examination, 
will live to rue the day when they rashly 
departed from the beaten track of days, 
When an exaggerated value was set upon 
a doctor’s ability to predict the early 


or comparatively early decease of an 
assured, 











Those who remember how cautiously 
the non-medical examination scheme of 
insurance was first introduced, know that 
a surprising support was given to the 
office concerned, in spite of the amount 
payable at death being only one-third of 
the sum assured if death should occur 
within the first year; two-thirds being 
paid if death occurred during the second 
year, and the full amount after three 
years. Whether this qualifying period 
proved an obstacle to the full develop- 
ment of the method or not is of small 
moment, for, it may be remembered that 
after allowing a sufficient period to 
elapse to thoroughly test what reliance 
could be placed on the apparently altered 
methods of selection, it was decided that 
it was unnecessary to place non-medical- 
ly examined entrants at any disadvan- 
tage. 

The Chairman’s Objections 

The objections raised by the chairman 
of the Scottish Equitable Life Society, 
are that applications may be made by 
those who know or suspect that they 
have a physical weakness or deficiency, 
and that there are bound to be a con- 
siderable number accepted’ who suffer 
from such defects as can only be detect- 
ed by a careful medical examination. 

These objections sound plausible, but 
the real point at issue is which is the 
system which attracts to the office the 
greater number of healthy young lives. 
It is a well-known fact that the younger 
a proposer may be the more timid he 
is that medical examination may reveal 
some hidden trouble that he feels would 
so depress him to know, that the know!- 
edge would do him more harm than any 
medical skill could benefit him. It is 
this that deters so many. These really 
sound lives, frequently postpone insur- 
ance for so long that when they do 
eventually insure, the premium is so much 
of a burden that only a small insurance 
is secured. Those who actually do suf- 
fer from defects that can only be de- 
tected by a careful medical examination, 
will, in a large proportion of cases, nec- 


essarily show cause for that examina- 
tion in the ‘replies given in the form of 
application. 

The effect of a small proportion man- 
aging to be accepted, if the possibility is 
admitted, would seem to be more than 
compensated by the huge increase of 
healthy lives who become policyholders. 

Even medical examination fails to de- 
tect a proportion of cases which become 
claims within the first three to five years. 

An Australian Experience 

A very large proportion of assured 
have taken out policies because they 
have some lurking suspicion that they 
may be “bad lives.” Only compulsory in- 
surance really prevents what is termed 
selection against the office. In Austra- 
lia there is a large section of compul- 
sory insurance, the policies for which are 
automatically increased as the income of 
the assured advances. This has proved 
profitable and is now regarded as advan- 
tageous, because it eliminates self-selec- 
tion. Here, then, is support of the 
soundness of the theory that underlies 
non-medical examination—the widening 
of the basis. It may have disadvantages, 
but these must be set off against advan- 
tages, and not the least of these is the 
greater ease with which new business is 
obtained. 

The offices that have decided to grant 
policies without requiring medical exam- 
ination will be slow to resent the criti- 
cism of Sir Harry Hope. A wonderfully 
wide field is thus left open to them, and 
their one wish will be that the objections 
raised may continue to rule the actions 
of the Scottish Equitable and of other 
offices. 


EXCEEDED $10,000 GOAL 


The goal of $10,000,000 set by the Con- 
tinental Life of St. Louis, during its dis- 
tinguished service medal contest, has 
been exceeded, the total amount written 
being $12,151,699. There was $1,000,000 
a week average maintained for the 
twelve weeks of the campaign. 





had been in force 


Phone 
Cortlandt 2030 





New England Mutual Life 


Life Insurance Companies report that 


80,000 persons died in 1925 whose polivies 


“For seventeen years the brokers’ office” 


BALDWIN | 


less than one year 





5 Maiden Lane 
Sth Floor 


5 Seconds from Broadway 




















Interested 


Triangle 1050 








Is your client 


In lower rates? 
Write it in the Aetna 
Call 
GRAHAM and LUTHER 
General Agents Brooklyn and Long Island 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED” 


176 Montague Street 
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JUDGE HOLTCAMP, SPEAKER 

Probate Judge Charles W. Holtcamp, 
of St. Louis, Mo., was a speaker at the 
regular monthly luncheon of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of St. Louis 
last month. 

Speaking from his years of experience 
on the probate bench, Judge Holtcamp 
eloquently brought home the need for 
insurance protection, especially monthly 
income insurance. He pictured how vast 


estates are wiped out in a comparatively 
short time through litigation and lack of 
proper administration after passing into 
the hands of heirs. 











Back of 
NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL 


A Strong Board 
of Directors 


F. A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Director and Member Executive 
Committee since 1905 


HE First National Bank 

of Minneapolis is the 
largest financial institution in 
the Northwest. Its resources 
of $102,000,000 combined 
with those of its affiliated 
organizations, the Hennepin 
Couhty Savings Bank and the 
Minneapolis Trust Co., total 
$132,000,000. F, A. Chamber- 
lain is the president of this 
bank. 

He is also president of the 
Minneapolis & Eastern Rail- 
way, and of the Minneapolis 
Threshing Machine Company. 
After graduation from the 
University of Minnesota he 
entered the employ of the 
First National Bank, later go- 
ing to the Security National, 
where he rose steadily to the 
presidency. After a merger 
with the First National he be- 
came chairman of the Board 
of that bank. He has been 
chairman or president since 
that time. 

This is Number 1 of a 
series of advertisements on 
the Board of Directors of 
Northwestern National Life. 
Each member has been emt 
nently successful in business 
and each is in close touch 
with the affairs of the com- 
pany, taking an active part 
in ats management, 


NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL LIFE 














INSURANCE CO. 
0.J. Arnold, Pres. 
Minneapolis 
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Jefferson Standard 
Life Agents’ Meeting 
WAS HELD AT GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Two Hundred Fifty Delegates At Ses- 
sions of $150,000 Club Organization 
At Home Office 


There were 250 delegates in attend- 
ance at the meeting of the $150,000 Club 
organization of the Jefferson Standard- 
Life, of Greensboro, N. C., held at its 
home office recently. Following the key- 
note speech of A. L. Brooks, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of the com- 
pany, a slogan was adopted: “Three 


Hundred Million Jewels for Julian,” 
which, being interpreted, means that 
quotas have been pledged which will 


bring the Jefferson Standard’s business 
in force up to $300,000,000 by the end of 
this year, in honor of Julian Price, presi 
dent of the Jefferson Standard Life. 

The organization was welcomed by 
President Price, and was told by him 
that the Jefferson Standard Life now 
has over $100,000,000 of business in North 
Carolina, its home state. 


Brooks Club President 

W. Lester Brooks, of the Charlotte 
agency, won the club presidency by pay 
ing for $1,159,400 of business last year, 
Paul Remmel of Little Rock, Ark., won 
the vice-presidency of the club by pay- 
ing for over $750,000 of business in nine 
months, 

Howard H. Redner, Fort Worth, Tex., 
won the award for securing the largest 
number of applications during the 
“Jewels for Julian” drive last November. 
Mr. Redner wrote 104 applications. 

The Florida branch office received a 
certificate of achievement for the largest 
increase in business during the Novem- 
ber drive. It was more than 400%. 
Manager W. T. Hudgins received the 
prize for his agency. 

Miss Mary ‘Taylor, secretary to the 
president, was presented with a twenty 
year service pin. Following the presen- 
tation, Miss Taylor made a short speech 
in which she said: 

“I think the discoverers who gave us 
our great country, the colonials who 
freed it from foreign oppression, the 
statesmen who made it a safer land to 
live in, never rendered a nobler service 
to humankind than does the insurance 
solicitor who discovers. the prospect, 
places a policy on his life, frees him 
from financial oppression and makes his 
home safer for his family to live in.” 

On the second day of the meeting the 
Holderness Loving Cup was presented to 
the Alabama agency for having the best 
renewal record attained by any branch 
during 1925. 

Elbert S. Reeves, Ashland, Ky., and 
W. S. Brooks, Charlotte, N. C., both 
presidents of the “Julian Price Club” of 
the Jefferson Standard, were introduced. 
To attain this honor these men had a 
very large business record, 100% renew- 
ing. 


At the third day’s session, L. W. Ab 
bott, of Amarillo, Tex., explained the 
company’s monthly draft system. 

Paul J. Remmel of the Little Rock, 


Ark., agency, spoke on the payroll de- 
duction plan, and W. Lester Brooks, of 
Charlotte, on methods used in presenting 
trust agreements. G. C. Scherer of 
Washington, D. C., explained the com- 
pany’s bank savings plan. 

At the close of the third day’s session 
the guests motored to the company’s 
clubhouse near Greensboro, where a bar- 
becue had been prepared. 


FLORIDA GENERAL AGENTS 

Norman N. Barber has been appointed 
general agent of the Pan-American Life, 
at Tampa, Fla 

Another appointment of the Pan- 
American Life is that of Stanley L. Tar- 
ilton, general agent at Miami. Mr. 
Tarilton has been a successful represen- 
tative of the Phoenix Mutual Life, in 
‘Alabama. He is one of the insurance 
men to answer the call of Florida’s gol- 
den opportunities. t 
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WHY BUY LIFE INSURANCE? 
Because while now you are a going 
concern, at sixty-five you'll be defunct. 
Because no man and! no business can 
be solvent without a contingency fund. 
Because your wife naturally depends 
on you to protect her and the children 
against the contingency of your death. 
Because your right to live is only a 
life estate and is not at your disposal. 
Because through life insurance you are 
able at one and the same time, fore- 
thoughtedly to prepare a comfortable 
Old Age for yourself, and forethoughted- 
ly protect the comfort of wife and chil 
dren. 
Because some day your pocketbook 
will go on the old age dict. 
Secause you don't want folks to say: 
“He seemed to care so much for his 
family and yet he left them the same as 
men who desert, though he didn’t mean 
to, we are sure.” 
Because you don’t 


want to have to 


don't 


work all vour life, you want to 
rest sometime ¢? 
Because you can’t save any money 


when you haven't any income. 

secause you don’t want to be foreed 
to wait. thirty or forty years before you 
can accumulate enough money to guar 
antee your responsibilities. 

Secause you are a debtor, a debtor to 


wife and family, and the only way in 
which the average man ‘can discharge 


that debt is through life insurance. 

Because you want your children to 
start where you leave off, not where you 
started, 

Because you want to die just as honest 
as you have lived. 

Recause you want your wile to be 
proud to answer the question that is cer 
tain to come. “Did he have Life Insur- 
ance ?”—“International Life Man.” 


GERARD S. NOLLEN 

It is Gerard S. Nollen, not Gerald S 
Nollen, who is president of the Bankers’ 
Life Company of Des Moines. 
insurance publications and 
have been designating “Gerard” as 
“Gerald” that the company thought it 
necessary to send out a special bulletin 
in the matter. The bulletin says: “An 
casy way to remember Mr. Nollen’s cor- 
rect given name is to emphasize the 
second syllable rather than the first.” 


So many 
newspapcrs 


TENNESSEE GENERAL AGENT 

John C. Drennan was recently appoint 
ed general agent for the Pan-American 
Life in Tennessee, with headquarters at 
Favetteville. Mr. Drennan, aside from 


being a life insurance man, is a director 


of the 
city. 


first National Bank of his home 
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Connecticut General News 


Hartford, Conn. 





A series of newspaper 
about annuities brought 
centage of inquiries than 


The Public Has Asked Us 


About Annuities 


advertisements 
a higher per- 
any others we 


have used. 


Vhe high yield of annuities, ranging at 
the later ages from 7% to 20% and even 
nore, 1s attractive. 


So is the safety of income and the 


annuitant’s freedom from all investment 
responsibility. 


Sell 


annuities. 


full 


lor information 


address Connecticut General Life Insur 
ance Company, Hartford, Conn. 














OPPORTUNITY FOR 
QUALIFIED 
LIFE INSURANCE 
CLOSER 


One knowledge of 


who has the Life 


Insurance Business 


FOR YOU 


A partnership can be arranged with 
an organization who has been in busi- 
ness for over twenty years and built a 
very lucrative clientelle. 

The executive of this organization 
has been unable to give the required 
attention to life, accident and health 
production of his business. He will how- 
ever, with the proper support of a com- 
petent life insurance partner, devote a 
part of his time daily, in successfully 
building this department. 

Replies will be treated in strict con 
fidence and should give age and previ 
ous experience. 


Box 1037 
The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street, New York, 











ern 











53.3% 


Mutual 
Milwaukee, 





in 1925 was 


Always a Prospect 
THE POLICYHOLDERS COMPANY 


<<a t y y he ; 
E SPREAD To PROTESS 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
W. D. Van Dyke, President 


of the new business is- 
sued by The Northwest- 

Life Insurance Company of 
Wisconsin, 


applications of members previously insured 
in the Company. 


Once a Policyholder— 


upon 
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-_ Sibeatinne Tanas on Life Insurance ' 
Proceeds in Many States 


By FRANKLIN W. GANSE 


Since the 
policies payable to personal beneficiaries 
are exempt from inheritance taxes in al- 


proceeds of life insurance 


most all the states, it is a simple matter 
to make policies. payable so that there 
will be no state inheritance taxes upon 
the proceeds. 

jut under all of the Federal Revenue 
Acts prior to the new Act of 1926, back 
to the Revenue Act of 1916, such pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies have been 
subject to the Federal Estate tax at 
rates increasing with the value of the 
estate. And it therefore followed that 
even policies taken out to provide the 
funds to pay inheritance taxes were 

















FRANKLIN W. 


GANSE 


heavily taxed by the Federal govern- 
ment, especially if the estate was a large 
one. 

The Revenue Act of 1926 creates a 
very important change in favor of the 
owners of large estates in that life in- 
surance taken out for their protection, 
except in the case of a very large estate, 
are practic: ally free from Federal Inherit- 
ance tax in a number of states and are 
thus practically free from all inheritance 
taxes whatever. This is a most sweep- 
ing change in favor of life insurance to 
provide the funds to pay inheritance 
taxes. This situation may be illustrated 
lor a Massachusetts estate by the fig- 
ures given below. 

Under former Federal Revenue Acts 
owners of large estates objected to in- 
heritance tax life insurance because the 
procceds (in excess of $40,000) provided 
to pay taxes would themselves be heavily 
faxed The 1926 Act removes this ob 
lection from Massachusetts estates whose 
lotal state inheritance taxes amount to 
over 80% of the gross Federal tax, as 


they will on most estates up to $3,000,000 ‘ 


or $4,000,000, and on larger estates if 
they have large outside state inheritance 
taxes, 
Example Given 

jon an estate of $1,500,000, for exam- 
me, left to the wife, let us suppose the 
owner to already have $40,000 life insur- 
ance and to consider taking $100,000 ad- 


Federal and Massachu- 
setts inheritance taxes, amounting to 
$101,900. The Massachusetts tax of 
$85,000 exceeds 80% of the gross Federal 
tax of $84,500. The credit allowed on 
the Federal tax is only $67,600 (80%). 
$100,000 life insurance is added to the 
gross estate, on which there is no Mas- 
sachusetts tax, a further credit is avail- 
able on the Federal tax, equal to 80% of 
the rate in that “bracket” (8%) or 84%, 
leaving a tax thereon of only 16%. It is 
plain that, since no discount is allowed 
for prepayment, this $100,000 fund pro- 
vided to pay inheritance taxes, can easi- 
ly earn while the taxes are falling due 
at the end of a year after the estate is 
created, more than its own Federal tax. 
Sc the Federal government for the first 
time permits the owners of Massachu- 
setts estates up to the values indicated 
(and higher if outside taxes are large) 
to provide life insurance to pay inherit- 
ance taxes without making the estate pay 
a tax on the fund thus provided in ad- 
vance to pay inheritance taxes. 

Similar figures may be worked out in 
other states and the general situation of 
inheritance tax life insurance will be sim- 
ilar to that for Massachusetts estates in 
several other states, being all of those 
in which the inheritance taxes of the 
state of residence exceeds 80% of the 
Nederal Estate tax under the new law. 
This includes such states as Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri and 
California, 

New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Indiana are 
in which for an estate 


ditional to cover 


Connecticut, 
among the states 
as large as that 


used in the above illustration, the inher- 
itance taxes of the state of residence 
will not equal 80% of the gross Federal 
kistate tax. 

In these states and others of the same 
ciass, as far as this matter is concerned, 
the same situation would exist only as 
to smaller estates depending upon the 
relation of the state inheritance taxes 
thereon to the Federal Estate tax on 
the same estates. It may be noted that 
the kederal Estate tax ,on estates of 
£1,000,000 or less will generally amount 
to 5% or less, and that amount can be 
earned during the year allowed, without 
interest or discount, for the payment of 
lederal Estate taxes. 

Life underwriters will be able to work 
this situation through according to the 
inheritance tax rates of their own states 
for estates of different values, but gen- 
erally speaking, the very important state- 
ment can be made in favor of life in- 
surance for the first time since 1916, 
that for the great majority of estates 
which need life insurance to pay inherit- 
ance taxes, such protection can now be 
taken out without incurring any inherit- 
ance tax upon the proceeds. This ought 
to lead to a large volume of business 
with that class of prospects who have 
always rebelled at the idea that their 
estates should pay a large inheritance 
tax on the very funds which they had 
provided in advance to pay inheritance 
taxes, 


DR. E. A. BABLER RESIGNS 


It has been announced that Dr. FE. A. 
Babler, medical director for the Interna- 
tional Life of St. Louis, has resigned to 
devote his entire time to private prac- 
tice. He has been succeeded by Dr. G. 
I. Rendleman, former chief medical di- 
rector of the Standard Life. 








In 1925, 


recognize the v 


Founded: 1867 





350 CONSECUTIVE WEEKS 
OF PRODUCTION 


That is the record of one Equitable Life of Iowa representative due 
to the stimulus of the Company’s “One-A-Week Club”- 
conducted organization for practical assistance to agents. 
help of the club there are now twenty-one agents with more than one 
year of uninterrupted weekly production, seven 
longer than two years, five with more than four years, four with over 
six years, and one man recently passed the seven-year mark. 


there were 114 Equitable Life of Towa agents who qualified 
for membership in the One-A-Week Club. 


value of the Company’s many practical sales helps. 
Good agency openings now available 

Write to Agency Department for information 
EQUITABLE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF IOWA 


—a live personally 
Through the 


agents with records of 


Equitable Life of Iowa agents 


LIFE 


Home Office: Des Moines 














had a_ well-rounded, 
applying state 
single, and 


give complete 


THE EASTERN 
86 FULTON STREET 





Agency Supervisor Wanted 


An exceptional opportunity is open to a man, 35 to 40, who has 
successful experience in Agency work. In 
fully qualifications, education, 
record of 
All communications will be held in strict confidence. 


Address Box 1036 


whether married 


past five years’ work, 
UNDERWRITER 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








No Fixed Rule 
For Agents’ Selection 
VARIED PLANS ARE PRACTICED 





Fourth Spring Conference of Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau 
at St. Louis 





St. Louis, Mo., May 26—That there is 
no fast rule for home office responsi- 
bility in finding and hiring agents and 
local managers was revealed by many 
speakers at the first business session of 
the fourth spring conference of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau at the 
Hotel Chase, St. Louis, on Tuesday of 
this week. The discussion took up most 
of the morning and afternoon meeting. 

Many novel methods of obtaining 
prospective agents were told but all ob- 
served fundamental requirements, 


gen- 
erally speaking, viz., appearance, indi- 
viduality, judgment, tact, education, 


forcefulness, financial standing, charac- 
ter, reputation, experience, energy and 
good habits. 

W. J. Arnette, vice president of the 
Volunteer State Life, presided at the 
meeting. James A. McVoy, president of 
the Central States Life, of St. Louis, 
delivered an address of welcome with 
the response by M. Albert Linton, vice 


president, of the Provident Mutual, 
Philadelphia. 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., sketched 


the work of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau since its inception, and 
several members told of the benefits ob- 
tained through it from the Managers’ 
Manual Magazine, territorial surveys and 
sales analysis. 

A. L. Dern, of the Lincoln National 
Life, told of getting good agents by cir- 
cularizing permanent business men. 

H. M. Leisure, of the Occidental Life, 
said he found its special training course 
an inducement for prospective insurance 
men to join the company. In his talk, 
J. J. Shambaugh, president of the Des 
Moines Life & Annuity, said he depends 
on personal contact through general 
agents and field supervisors to get men. 

O. B. Jackman, of the Bankers’ Life, 
Des Moines, told of desirable results 
from giving the agents a bonus for find- 
ing desirable men. 

Charles J. Rockwell, former director 
of the division of life insurance sales- 
manship at the University of Pittsburgh, 
spoke on training the agent. 

Wednesday’s program includes a sum- 
mary of the Bureau’s study of present 


training methods and discussions on 
training through commercial corre- 
spondence courses, company corre- 


spondence courses, home office and field 
schools starting field work, a summary 
of training, circularizing and a discus- 
sion of the Bureau’s study. 


HAS BANNER QUARTER 

The American National Assurance, of 
St. Louis, in the first quarter of this 
year experienced the largest production 
of any similar period in the history of 
the company. A. Welton Litz, Tennes- 
see, was leading producer in April. J. 
H. Lindsey and F. FE. Kelso, both of 
Illinois, ran second and third, respec- 
tively. 








NEW SOUTHERN STATES OFFICES 

The. Southern States Life are now lo- 
cated in their new offices in the Wilson 
Building in Dallas and D. R. Graham 
has been appointed general agent for the 
Dallas territory. 
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Discuss Conservation 


SCHEDULED FOR N. Y. MEETING 


May Decide on Definite System to Be 
Used By Companies; Meet 
June 10-112 





Whether the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau shall establish a conser- 
vation system for use by the member 
companies will probably be decided at 
the New York gathering of that body 
which is scheduled to commence on June 
10 and continuing through June 11 
and 12. 

The subject of conservation of life in- 
surance business and the suggestion that 
the research organization take some defi- 
nite steps towards its solution was 
broached at the Fourth Spring Confer- 
ence of the Bureau at St. Louis, just be- 
fore the final adjournment of the three- 
day session, May 26, by W. J. Arnette, 
of the Volunteer State Life, who was 
chairman of the conference and head of 
the committee on arrangements. 

Mr. Arnette expressed the belief that the 
American public would not long tolerate 
the enormous waste prevailing in the 
life insurance business. He expressed 
the belief that the majority of the small- 
er and medium size companies of the 
country would welcome some definite 
system for the conservation of business 
and would gladly pay the Bureau for the 
installation of it. 

Another matter brought to the atten 
tion of the conference that may be acted 
upon by the executive committee in time 
for final action at the New York City 
meeting was the suggestion that the Bu- 
reau. prepare a textbook on insurance 
similar to the Managers’ Manual for use 
by agents and others interested in in 
surance, 

St. Louis Meeting a Success 

In many respects the St. Louis confer- 
ence was one of the most successful the 
Bureau has ever held. The attendance 
was surprisingly large. 

Prior to the gathering the executives 
of the Bureau had hope that at least 
thirty or so delegates would be on hand; 
it was found on opening the conference 
that there were about eighty in attend- 
ance, 

There were a few things that could 
not be missed, and for the benefit of 
those not there they should be passed 
along. The day of the floater star pro- 
ducer is passing; insurance executives 
handling agency departments, today look 
with suspicion upon the top-notcher who 
is continually changing companies, and 
several speakers before the conference 
expressed a decided preference for inex- 
perienced men, preferring to train them 
in their own way to fit the special agency 
requirements of their companies. 

Correspondence Courses Needed 
_The subject of correspondence educa- 
tion for agents was given an exhaustive 
study. In this connection the outstand- 
ing facts were: That all insurance men, 
whether new or old agents, who took 
such courses and_ diligently applied 
themselves, produced more and cleaner 
business and gave the home office less 
details to worry about. 

Surprisingly few agents actually com- 
plete such courses. The students obtain 
the textbooks, using them for reference 
libraries, but only about 20 per cent. 
work for diplomas. 

Correspondence courses should be 
terse and to the point; practical rather 
than theoretical, and supplemented by 
recognized works on insurance. Stu- 
dents should also be compelled to pay 
for their courses, being refunded the 
price when their paid-for business after 
graduation reached certain standards in- 
dicating that they had benefited from the 
study. 

That company schools whether at the 
home office or in the field should be con- 
fined to two or three weeks and given 
over entirely to studying the insurance 
business, was the belief expressed by sev- 
eral speakers. And there is a decided 
drift in that direction. 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
- Incorporated 1844 


The Company has recently introduced an exceptionally 
complete and practical 


Educational Course 


for the use of its Agents and those who contemplate 
entering the life insurance business. 


Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencies 





B. H. Wright, President 











The old practice of having the students 
study in the morning and sell in the af- 
ternoon is being discarded; experience 
being the students did not sell when 
away irom the classrooms. The new plan 
of less school days and more school 
hours per day is finding favor with 
agency supervising officials and student 
agents. a ane 
PURITAN LIFE LEADERS 

The names of Puritan Life of Rhode 
Island producers, copying that company’s 
Honor Roll, are C. C. Gleason, Alfred C. 
Barton, Jr., and John McDonald. The 
1926 business of the Puritan Life for the 
first four months is the largest on record 
with that company. 


ATLANTIC LIFE STOCK 


A recent sale of ten shares of Atlantic 
Life stock at auction for $618 established 
a new high level for that stock. 


BUTTON WANTS VIRGINIA 
ASSETS 


Commissioner Button of Virginia has 
asked that he be permitted to take over 
the assets of the -Provident Relief As- 
sociation of Washington, D. C., in the 
state of Virginia, and wants authority 
to distribute the property according to 
the respective rights of creditors of that 
association, which is involved in receiver- 
ship. 

















panies. 


gain 


INSURANCE IN 
16% gain ............... 


LIABILITIES 


25% increase ___. 


to men of the right calibre. 











Analyzing Success 


CROSS section of the 66th Annual Statement which 
shows, by growth, safety and low net cost, why the 
Guardian ranks as one of the strongest of the streng com- 


NEW BUSINESS, ABOUT 50% 
FORCE, 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


SURPLUS & DIVIDEND FUND, 
13% of Liabilities. 


1926 DIVIDENDS SET ASIDE, 


The Guardian is growing more rapidly than most old line 
companies, and in a way that offers unusual opportunities 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 





-.....§ 66,857,528.00 


. 290,912,305.00 
51,866,771.92 
45,836,814.05 


6,029,957.87 


1,983,000.00 


For. information, write 
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ROCKWELL OPENS OWN SCHOOL 


Well-Known Director of Carnegie 
Institute Launches Project 
In Chicago 

Charles J. Rockwell, who was head 
of the famous school of life insurance 
established at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, and which was 
later transferred to the University of 
Pittsburgh, has established the Rockwell 
School of Life Insurance in Chicago, 
his office being at 905 Nixon Building, 
105 W. Monroe Street, that city. 

The Rockwell School of Life Insurance 
is unique in that it offers both home and 
field terms. It has long been felt that 
opportunity to secure advanced education 
was too much confined to those residing 
near Pittsburgh or to those whose means 
permitted them to make the trip from 
sections somewhat distant. 

The faculty has been considerably aug- 
mented and each instructor selected be- 
cause of his proved teaching ability and 
experience, as well as his record as a 
salesman in active practice. The advan- 
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_ tage to the student of this double equip- 


ment need not be more than mentioned, 

Carefully planned instruction is given 
in the following courses of study: Prac- 
tical Life Insurance Salesmanship; Sales- 
manship Preparation; Principles — of 
Salesmanship; Functions of Life Insur- 
ance; Policy Structure and Service; Sci- 
ence of Life Insurance; Case Analysis 
and Programs. 

The tuition at each term will be $100 
and the cost of the books and material 
will not exceed $15 additional. Beyond 
this there will be no expense except 
board and room where required. 

A later bulletin will give more detailed 
information and will be mailed to any 
one interested by addressing the school. 

. 





DEATH OF H. S. GILL 

Harrison S. Gill, supervisor of applica- 
tions and death claims, of the Penn 
Mutual Life, died May 26, at his home 
in Wynnewood, Pa., after an illness of 
several months. He was sixty years old, 
and had been in the employ of the com- 
pany for forty-three years. Mr. Gill be- 
gan as an office boy in 1883, and rose 
to the position of registrar in 1898; on 
March 6, 1901, he was appointed super- 
visor of applications and death claims. 
Associated with the Spartan Building and 
Ioan Association, of Philadelphia, Mr. 
Gill was one of the best known building 
and loan men in the country, having 
been a pioneer in that field and always 
a leader. He was a member of the 
Union League, of University Lodge, No. 
610, F. and A. M., of the Penn Mutual 
Association, and of the Penn Mutual 
Agency Association. 





FORM NEW AGENCY 

The changes made by Sisley & Brinck- 
erhoff, Inc., general agents, life depart- 
ment, of the Travelers, to form a sep- 
arate corporation’ to handle its general 
insurance business, became effective this 
week. The new firm is known as Sisley, 
Brinckerhoff, Chinnock & Reinhard, Inc, 
with separate offices at 80 Maiden Lane. 
Its manager is Peter Dragunas. 

FE. Brand Beacham has become a mem- 
ber of the new corporation and his busi- 
ness will be handled hereafter by them. 
Mr. Beacham is well known in insurance 
circles and has built up over a period of 
fifteen years a very substantial volume 
of general business. Mr. Dragunas was 
formerly with Sisley & Brinckerhoff for 
many years and more recently with the 
Insurance Department of the Universal 
Pictures, Inc. 





$1,000 BUSINESS PER INTERVIEW 


A total of 702 interviews over eighteen 
months seems like a whale of a lot of 
calls, says “Agency Items” of the qul- 
table Society. Yet that record was main- 
tained ‘by Francis C. French, agent ° 
the Society connected with the Louis 
Lane office, New York. From these 702 
interviews a little over $700,000 of bust- 
ness has actually been paid for which 
means, on the average, $1,000 of insur 
ance per interyiew. 
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British Strike and ‘ 
Unemployment Benefit 





QUESTION OF ELIGIBILITY 





Ministry of Labor Will, No Doubt, 


Pass on Subject Before 
Final Decision 





One of the after effects of the great 
strike in Great Britain is to raise a most 
interesting and important point as to 
whether men who obeyed the orders of 
their unions to come out on strike and 
have not yet secured reinstatement will 
be entitled immediately to unemployment 
benefit. 

It is held that the case of such men 
is governed by a section in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1920, which dis- 
qualifies a man from receiving benefit 
for a period of six weeks if he volun- 
tarily leaves ‘his employment without just 
cause. 

As the number of men affected is like 
ly to be considerable, the point is of 
the utmost importance, and it will no 
doubt be gone into fully at the Ministry 
of Labor before a final decision is given. 

No Dole for Strikers 

“Labor exchanges have received in- 
structions that those who withdrew their 
labor are disqualified for benefit on the 
ground that they left their employment 
voluntarily without just cause; while 
those who left their employment involun- 
tarily are not so disqualified.”—Mr. Bet- 
terton, Parliamentary Secretary for La- 
bor, in the Commons. 

“One effect of the stoppage generally 

overlooked is that thousands of men who 
went on strike and who cannot yet be 
reabsorbed into industry are not now 
entitled to unemployment benefit, and 
are also unable, of course, to draw strike 
pay. 
“T am authoritatively informed that 
this disqualification arises under the Un- 
employment Insurance Act of 1920, 
which fixes a period of six weeks dur- 
ing which persons who leave work vol- 
untarily, without good cause, may not 
draw benefit. The period begins from 
the date of leaving work. 

“At the end of the six weeks applica- 
tion may be made for the dole if the 
man is still out of work. Each case is 
then treated on its merits.” 





ORGANIZED COLOSSAL LIFE 

The Colossal Life is being organized 
in East St. Louis, Ill. The company is 
to have $200,000 capital and a_ like 
amount of surplus. It is being incor- 
porated under the laws of Illinois with 
8,000 shares of stock, par value $25, on a 
basis of $60 per share. George Kabuerk 
of Springfield, Ill, who has had about 
twenty years’ insurance experience, is the 
prime mover in the organization. The 
company plans to write life, and health 
and accident insurance. It is reported 
that the name will be changed to Citi- 
zens’ National Life before it begins ac- 
tual operations. 


JUNE APPRECIATION MONTH 

June will be Appreciation Month for 
the Manhattan Life, with a special drive 
for new business to be conducted in 
honor of James Elton Bragg, vice-presi- 
dent, who joined the company in 1925. 
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_ The Northwestern National Life is ini- 
tiating in this issue of this magazine a 
series of nine advertisements, each one 
giving a sketch of one of the Directors 
of the Company. The Northwestern Na- 
tional Life has an unusually strong 
board, five of its nine members having 
been recognized as national figures by 
“Who’s Who in America.” The purpose 
of the campaign is not only to tell in- 
surance men of the strength of the back- 
ing that the company has, but to bring 
out the fact that the company has been 
continuously under the direction of this 
group for many years. Membership of 
the board is as follows: F. A. Chamber- 
lain, president First National Bank; E. 
W. Decker, president Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank; C. T. Jaffray, president 
“Soo” Railway; J. A. Latta, vice-presi 
dent Northwestern National Bank; EF. 
L. Carpenter, president Shevlin-Carpen 
ter-Clarke Company; B. F. Nelson, 
president Hennepin Paper Company; A. 
Ff. Pillsbury, treasurer Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Company; T. F. Wallace, secre- 
tary-treasurer Farmers & Mechanics 
Savings Bank; O. J. Arnold, president 
Northwestern National Life. 
ORDINARY ADVICE 

Most experts agree that the best way 
to canvass is to flash the application 
first. 

They claim that eighty per cent. of 
the sale is completed when you get the 
application in the prospect’s hands. 

To flash ‘the application at the wrong 
time is fatal. 

The “psychological moment” is difficult 
to find. 

Therefore get the application into his 
hands before you start the canvass. 

Don’t be afraid of wasting an applica- 
tion. 

A prospect is usually curious to read 
it. Tet him. 

It is something tangible to sell him. 

Too many figures often confuse a pros- 
pect. So does too much talk. 

Give him something real that he can 
feel and read. Tf you can’t sign him, 
leave him something to read. Promise 
to return for it later. This gives it value 
and keeps it out of the waste-basket. 

You can close most sales in fifteen 
minutes, if at all. 

A “binder” can generally be gotten by 
asking for it. 

3ind every bargain with a full pre- 
mium. 

That’s real business.— Western & 
Southern Life Special Bulletin. 


SWINDLERS APPREHENDED 

With the arrest in Kansas City of four 
persons, Post Office authorities believe 
that they have broken up a band of in- 
surance swindlers who have been operat- 
ing in the Middle West in recent 
months. While full details of the al- 
leged plot have not been released, it is 
understood that the operators intended 
to defraud, among other companies, the 
Metropolitan Life, Mutual Life, Tohn 
Hancock. American National Life, Pru- 
dential, National Reserve Life, American 
Insurance Union and the American In- 
surance Company. 

The persons under arrest are charged 
specifically with conspiracy to defraud 
the Prudential of $2000 on a policy is- 
sued on the life of Pete Glemicich, who 
died in Arizona of tuberculosis. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


_ Large fire insurance general agency, operating in best state 
in the South; representing only the most reputable companies ; 
over two hundred agents throughout State, producing over 
$500,000 in premiums annually; contemplates adding life insur- 
Desire to negotiate with reputable life com- 
Communications strictly confiden- 


Box 1038, 


The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Insurance in Force.......... 
FS 6880 eee ats: 


Maegan Over $200,000,000 
a Valea Over $ 16,000,000 
THE IDEAL POLICY 


rhe low initial premiums of the stock company, combined with the divi- 
dends of the mutual. A privilege a Master Mason cannot find elsewhere. 


ACACIA agents place more insurance per capita than agents of any other 


RENEWALS BASED ON VOLUME OF BUSINESS— 
NOT ON PREMIUMS COLLECTED 
If you care to better your position, write to 
WM. MONTGOMERY, President, Washington, D. C. 
Homer Building, 601 13th Street, N. W. 





MAKES FINE START 

Corydon K. Litchard, a four-month- 
old member of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual production family, has delivered 29 
policies for a total of $154,904 since be- 
coming associated with that company. 
Mr. Litchard is connected with the 
Springfield, Mass., agency and was a 
member of the Carnegie Tech class of 
1921 under Dr. Griffin M. Lovelace. 








HAlcuT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 











George Washington Life 


Insurance Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 
presents opportunity for liberal 
contracts covering definite territory 
with Home Office registry and with 
power of appointment of sub- 

agents. 
The State of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 


South | Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Michigan. 
Address: 














INDIANAPOLIS ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Omaha Denver Des Moines Vice-President and Secretary 
BUSINESS OF 1925 
SI, giv incassxiiensicienee $117,647,000 
Kips ah: TSE bk. «ica oeis saws denncceeede $13,691,000 
Insurance in Force....................00: $857,429 816 
Heerenswonte 99086 556k ela a $76,344,849 








New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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ONWARD MARCH—1925 
Total of Paid-for Business 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
G. S. NOLLEN, President 
Des Moines, lowa 





-  $134,242,954 
- 157,045,211 























75th ANNIVERSARY 


DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR 
Seventy-five Years of Service to Policyholders 
New Added Features to Our Policy Contract 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


F. H. RHODES, President 
OPENING ALWAYS FOR RIGHT MAN 


= 


New Policy Forms 















































Has been writing accident insurance since 1864 
pioneer in what is today one of the most 
common forms of protection. 


Has more than double the regular accident insur- 
ance of any other commercial company in the 
world; 1925 accident premium volume was 


$10,369,953.35. 


Has been writing guaranteed low-cost life insur- 
ance since 1865; has total life insurance in 


force of over $3,382,367,966. 


Has 36.8% more business in automobile li- 
ability and property damage insurance than 
any other company; 1925 premium volume was 


$17 834,545.94. 


Leads the world in number of employers served 
by all forms of employer-employee insurance. 


Had insured January 1, 1926, under group life 
policies, 796,403 employees for $970,693,229 


under contracts with 28°, more employers than 


The largest multiple-line insurance organization in the world 























A Few Facts 


about 


THE TRAVELERS 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 


The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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are so insured by any other company in the 
world. 


Has over 52°%, more liability and compensation 
business than any other company; 1925 pre- 
mium volume in these lines was $38,620,365.71. 


Has more than 104,000 employers of labor in- 
sured under compensation policies. 


Leads in burglary insurance. 


Has paid for the prevention of accidents by in- 
spection $15,176,556; over 650 actively em- 
ployed in the Inspection Division. 


Is represented by more than 40,000 agents and 
brokers; has in addition over 5,000 Accident 
Ticket Agents. 


Maintains over 185 Claim service offices; has 
paid claims amounting to $501,521 ,646. 


Total income of The Travelers Companies 1925, 
$157,668 ,935. 
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Fraser’s Canvass to 
Convince Prospect 
TO 





RAISED $20,000 $120,000 





Connecticut Mutual Star Believes That 
Success Comes to Agent Who 
Serves Best 


By W. H. COLLINS 


if J. M. Fraser, associate general agent 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life, in New 
York, were to adopt a slogan for himsell 
and his agency it might properly be “He 
profits more who serves best;” for he is 
convinced that an agent will succeed only 
to the degree that he tries to foresee 
the needs of his client and to provide 
for them in the policy he writes for him. 
On this basis of service first, he has 
managed to bring in more than seven 
million dollars of business to his agency 
exclusive of a surplus given to other 
companies. 


An especially likable person and a suc 
friends in 


cessful writer, Mr. I raser’s 








JOHN M. FRASER 


the insurance business, and outside, are 
legion. He believes, first of all, that an 
agent should learn to systematize his 
work. Each night he arranges his calls 
for the following day and knows exactly 
where he is going, and what his sales 
will be. He is a hard and intensive 
worker, and says that wasted time can 
never be made up. He has managed to 
apportion his time in such a way as to 
secure the maximum of efficiency. Mr. 
Fraser starts work at 9.30 sharp in the 
morning and works -until 4.45 outside his 
office. One hour of that time, however, 
he spends at his office in the Singer 
Building between 12 and 1 o’clock daily. 
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Policies up to $1,000.00, 
Assets 
Liabilities 

Capital and Surplus 
Insurance in Y 
Payments to 


Force 
Policyholders 


INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $100,000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, and LNDUSTRIAL 
with 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1925 
Thien Ra bie ce Cela ET $46, 562,667.40 


Dalian Mae rl GRlS we che Khe ORCA ER STUN CACM eRE ON 292,834,191.00 


Potal Payments to Policyholders Since Organization 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 


premiums payable weekly. 


39,940,092.25 
6,622,575.15 


3,392,156.76 
39,176,371.91 








the Massachusetts Mutual Life 


would create a personality of 


of service inaugurated at its birth. 


| Springfield, Massachusetts 





Seventy-five Years Ago | 


Insurance Company 
group of men with unusual foresight, 
strength and 
alfairs so as to win and hold the confidence of policyholders, 
During all these years this institution has faithfully maintained the spirit 
To-day it 
panies in the country and is known throughout the land as 


The Company of Satisfied Pclicyholders | 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


| Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
| 


was organized by a 
They conceived an organization that 


friendliness, and conduct its 


ranks with the best com 


Organized 1851 








During this interval, he interviews pros: 
pects and sees visitors. 
How He Sells Life Insurance 

In a recent interview with a represen- 
tative of The Eastern Underwriter, 
Mr. Fraser was asked to give one or 
two concrete illustrations of the way in 
which he sells insurance. They follow: 

One of his agents has been working 
on a $25,000 prospect, and when it was 
suggested that he go to see the’ man 
and try to close him the agent said, 
“No, | don’t like to rush him.” An ap- 
pointment was then made for Mr. Fraser 
to see the applicant alone. He was a 
stock broker and a somewhat reticent 
person, and Mr. Fraser found it difficult 
at first to figure him out. He was mar- 
ried, had one boy and carried only $5,000 
worth of insurance. Here is the argu- 
ment that Mr. Fraser used to convince 
his prospect that he actually stood in 
need of more insurance: 

“Mr. B., I have come to see you about 
a trust estate which is being bought by 
many big business men like yourself. 
You are in a business which has many 
ups and downs, therefore you should 
cuard against having them in later years 
by having a fund created which will take 
care of yourself and your wife, so that 
you can live content and be free of wor- 


rics in your old age. My plan is to give 
Mrs. B. $400 each month as long as she 


lives. Each month she will receive a 
check and she can then budget her 
finances accordingly. If she lives ten 


years, your wife will receive $48,000. If 
she lives twenty years she will receive 
$96,000 and when your wife dies your boy 
will receive $100,000, which can be dis- 
tributed in any way you see fit. Now, 
all that you are asked to deposit is 
$2800 on a total amount $196,000, which 
is reduced by annual dividends. When 
you reach the age of 67—provided you 
have taken the option of allowing your 
dividends to accumulate—you will re- 
ceive $100,000.” 


Sold $120,000 Instead of $25,000 


Mr. Fraser sold the applicant the con- 
tract and upon delivering the policy to 
him he reminded him that he had a 
$5,000 policy which would i:ardly cover 
his expenses at the time of his death. 
The assured asked Fraser how much in- 
surance he thought he ought to have 
and the answer was $20,000. Mr. B. 
agreed to this at once and requested a 
contract .of him. 

Here was a man who was only going 
to buy a $25,000 policy, but decided to 
accept a $120,000 policy because the 
plan which had been presented to him 
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by the agent had been carefully thought 
out: it was just a little different. 

Mr. Fraser tries to learn as much as 
possible about the man whom he intends 
to interview. He does not believe in 
telling an applicant that he should have, 
say, five thousand dollars’ worth of in- 
surance, but rather that the applicant 
should provide an income because he re- 
ceives an income, and thus provide for 
the future needs of his wife and family. 

Mr. Fraser is of the opinion that many 
agents undersell their prospects, and says 
that if they were to work on the inter- 
est option plan they would sell larger 
policies. He says he finds it easier to 
sell a one hundred thousand dollar policy 
than it is to sell a two thousand dollar 
policy. He is ever alert to the possibili- 
ties of new business. As a fact, he sold 
a man a $50,000 policy while the reporter 
was waiting to interview him, 


MACALLISTER SOLE MANAGER 
C. S. Halleron, who was associated with 
W. IF. Macallister, as state agents for 
New Jersey, for the Ohio National Life, 
with headquarters in Newark, has re- 
signed. Mr. Macallister has been ap- 
pointed state manager for New Jersey 
and will reorganize some of the terri- 
tories in Northern New Jersey, and con- 
templates the establishing of ten 
agencies. Mr. Macallister possesses a 
long and distinguished record in the life 
insurance field, and is adequately 
equipped with knowledge that will be 
beneficial to him in his new appoint- 
ment. June will be policyholders’ month 
with the company and policies up to 
$2,500 will be issued during the month 
on the non-medical basis. Heretofore 
this offer has been limited to old policy 
holders, but this year it is open to both 
old and new policyholders. 


new 


HAS RECORD DAY 

\ record of seventy-seven applications 
for $103,000 in one day adds another 
champion to the honor rolls of The 
Guardian Life of America, in the person 
of W. R. Thee, of their Kansas City 
\gency, who operates at Higginsville, 
Missouri. Mr. Thee began his drive at 
3:30 A. M. on the morning of May 10, 
wrote his first application at 4:09 A. M. 

Mr. Thee’s achievement is the more 
remarkable because he is only twenty- 
four years old and has been a member 
of the Guardian’s field force for less than 
a year. He was groomed for his drive 
by Manager Wilkerson of the Guard 
ian’s Kansas City Agency, who is a one 
day champion himself, having written 
seventy-five applications on July 31. of 
last year, 


E. D. DUFFIELD HONORED 

Edward D. Duffield, an elder of the 
Morris and Orange Presbytery of New 
Jersey, and pfesident of The Prudential, 
was appointed vice-president of the 138th 
General Assembly of the 
Church, which was 
last week. 


Presbyterian 
held in Baltimore 





of agent. 





those who 


WE DON’T WANT FINNEGANS 


We are not seeking the “off again, on again, gone again” type 


We are building agencies upon a permanent basis. We want men 
who have an ambition to develop and who will stick on the job if prop- 
erly supported. To these men we offer our wholehearted co-operation. 


Our circularizing system, field supervision, correspondence course, | 
and Salary Savings System are definite helps toward the success of | 
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js The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 
More Than $400,000,000 in Force 





| 
| 
| 
Fort Wayne, Indiana | 





Pennsylvania 


Company which is 











Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Provident agents in their approach have the 


advantage of the national advertising of the 


and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. 


Founded 1865 


; 


striking and original, 
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WHEN DISABILITY COUNTS 
Another Striking Policy Illustration 
Presented By New York Life— 
Was Endowment Form 
There was printed in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter last week the history of a case 
showing the working of the disability 
features of a life insurance policy issued 
by the New York Life. Another inter- 
esting case reported by that company 

follows 
Robert G. 
the age of 


Wambacher 


twenty-two in 


was insured at 
April, 1911, 


while a student of electrical engineering 
at Purdue University, under a fifte@n- 
year endowment contract. In August, 


1911, he was attacked by infantile paraly 
sis, affecting both legs. After investiga 
tion the company waived the premium 
which was due in April, 1912. 

Both life insurance men and the gen 
eral public will be interested in seeing 
the issue of this case. The endowment 
period ended April 13, 1926. It was one 
of the first disability claims presented to 
the New York Life. Here is the story 
as told by that company: 

“The policy was for $1,000, 15-year en- 
dowment, issued in April, 1911. The 
form of disability benefits contained in 
our policy at that time provided only for 
waiver of premiums in event of perma 
nent disability. 

“The annual premium under this pol- 
icy was $606.49. The insured became dis- 
abled after paying one annual premium 


to the company. The payment of the 
following fourteen premiums, totaling 
$920.86, have been waived. During the 


continuance of the policy we have paid 
to the insured dividends totaling $83.34. 

“The endowment period ended April 
13, 1926. On that day the insured re 
ceived in or inge for his policy a check 
for $1,017.2 representing the face 
amount of the policy, plus the 1926 divi- 
dend, 

“So you see—in return for the pay- 
ment of one premium of $66.49 the in- 
sured, when his policy matured, had re- 
ceived from the New York Life in ‘cash 
$1,100.59, to say nothing of an insurance 
protection of $1,000 during all of the fif- 
teen years.” 

FRED C. NEIKIRK DIES 

Fred C. Neikirk, general agent at 
Richmond, Va., for the Kansas City Life, 
died at his home in that city May 23%. 
Mr. Neikirk was forty-three years of 
age and had been in failing health for 
several months. 

He recently attended the district con- 
ference of the Kansas City Life repre- 
sentatives at Charleston, W. Va. It was 
found that he had 1 $10,000 war risk 
insurance policy in levee, in addition to 
addition to other insurance. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, aged father and two 
brothers. 


PRESIDENT PHILADELPHIA ASSN. 

Albert M. Kelly, representative of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
Philadelphia, was elected president of 
the Philadelphia “Association of Life 
Underwriters at the Bellevue-Stratford, 
Thursday evening of this week. 

NEW MEMBER OF CHAMBER 

Charles C. Cook, superintendent of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life agencies in 
Jersey City and vicinity, has been elected 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Jersey City. 

COURT REFUSES REVIEW 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States refused to review the recent deci- 
sion om the taxability of resources in the 
hands of insurance companies, especially 
holding that the deferred dividends upon 
policies were subject to the income tax 
under the Revenue Law of 1913 as raised 
in cases presented by the New York Life 
and the Government. 

CONVENTION IN SESSION 

The big home office campaign of the 
Western & Southern Life began yester- 
day and is being continued today and 
tomorrow. There are about 220 field 
men in attendance. 





GUARDIAN LIFE JUNE PLANS 





To Accept Up to $10,000 On Old Policy- 
holders Without Medical 


Examination 
The Guardian Life of America an- 
nounces that once again it will devote 


June in the interest of the policyholders 
of that compatty, augmenting in a coun- 
trywide movement the services which 
they have been able to render individu- 
ally throughout the year. 

As a special feature of the service, 
the company has decided to accept dur- 
ing the month of June only, additional 
insurance on the lives of policyholders 
up to $10,000 without medical examina- 
tion, provided such policyholders have 
been medically examined and accepted as 
standard risks for Guardian policies 
within the period between June 1, 1925, 
and May 31, 1926. This special privi- 
lege, the company states, is accorded to 
all agents regardless of territorial re- 
strictions made heretofore, except those 
operating in the states of Iowa, Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia, where it is not 
permitted by law. In the states of North 
Carolina and Oklahoma the writing of 
non-medical insurance is limited to 
$2,000. 


TOLEDO GENERAL AGENT 
The Pan-American Life announces the 
appointment of A. T. Fisher as general 
agent with headquarters at Toledo, O. 


IFE insurance 


coming more 
each year with the 


standards of living. 


as a reason for buying. 


of the life 
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Connecticut Mutual Life Had $14,875,466 
New Business in May; 3,553 
Applications 

All records for production of new bus- 
iness in the entire history of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, were exceeded dur- 
ing the month of May, when the produc- 
tion force submitted 3,553 applications 
for insurance amounting to $14,875,466. 
This volume of business was 12'44% over 
the amount written in March, 1925, the 
company’s previous largest month, while 
the number of applications showed a 


17% increase over any former produc- 
tion for one month. 
While the total business record was 


being smashed, another high mark was 
established when 419 applications were 
submitted in one day, exceeding any pre- 
vious day’s record by about 40%. 


LIFE INSURANCE EXPENSE STUDY 

The University of Nebraska has just 
published through its extension division 
a study of expenses of life insurance 
companies operating in Nebraska. Copies 
of this study can be had by anyone out- 
side of the state of Nebraska for 25 
cents. The study was, prepared by Miss 
Mildred Helen Garmire, a graduate 
scholar in the College of Business Ad- 
ministration. 
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The titles of the chapters are: Fy. 
penses Used; Companies Considesii 
Age of the Companies; Size of Com. 


panies; Basis on Which Expense Caley- 
lated; Individual Items of Expense; Per. 
centage Expenses for Individual Life Ip- 
surance Companies; Summary; Another 
Method of Comparing Expenses. 


The tables contained in the booklet 
are as follows: Date of incorporation 
of thirty life insurance companies; 


Ratios of total expenses to mean insur- 
ance and premium income, Group |; 
Ratios of total expenses to mean insur- 
ance and premium income, Group II; 
Ratios of total expenses to mean insur- 
ance and premium income, Group IIT; 
Five-year range of expenses to mean in 
surance and premium income; Variation 
of expense percentages among compa- 
nies, 1923; Median expenses of life in- 
surance companies; Salary expenses of 
life insurance cocpanies ; Advertising 
expenses of life insurance companies; 
Legal expenses of life insurance com- 
panies; Expenditure for rent of life in- 
surance companies; Traveling expenses 
of life insurance companies; Expenses 
for commissions of life insurance com- 
panies; Expenses of life insurance com- 
panies for managers and agents not paid 
by commission; Expenses of life insur- 
ance companies for agency supervision; 
Branch office expenses of life insurance 
companies. 











is a 
service which is be- 
necessary 
in- 
creased costs and higher 
As 
people begin to appreciate 
its value in our economic structure, they 
become more discriminating as to where 
they bestow their patronage. 
which a company renders is rapidly re- 
placing the dollars and cents comparison 


A number of years ago the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company was foresighted 
enough to sense this change in the trend 
insurance business. 
changes in Company plans and _ policies 
have been inaugurated which were revolu- 
tionary at the time of adoption, but which 
time has proved to be along the right lines. 
Over fifteen years ago, the Company began 
to allow 5% on trust funds. 
time, the average companies had allowed 


- Success through Service 





made possible 


The service 


Many 


Prior to that results of his 








sion to our policyholders. 

The remarkable expansion and growth of 
the Missouri State Life has been the result 
of its judicious use of its excess interest 
earnings, translated into terms of service, 
both to its policyholders and to its Agents: 
The Company has been enabled to liberal- 
ize its policy and becomes a pioneer in 
many dominant ways. 

Through its multiple plan of life insurance 
selling, plus liberal underwriting rules and 
prompt service, the Missouri State Life 
offers its Agents an unexcelled opportu- 
nity for success. 


multiplies his income. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. Singleton, President 


Accident’ - 


Home Office, Saint Louis 


Health ®- 


344% to 444% interest. 
The higher interest rate 
changed the status of in- 
come settlements as an in- 
vestment. This Company’s 
high interest earnings from 
a wise investment program 
this very valuable conces- 


The Agent multiplies the 
daily work and thereby 
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Warns Companies 


(Continued from page 1) 


wards another investigation and house- 
cleaning. 

“The period covered by this report 
records a year of great activity on the 
part of the Department of Insurance. 
The growing volume of insurance writ- 
ten by the various companies, brings with 
it also many innovations requiring care- 
ful scrutiny in order to properly safe- 
guard the interest of the insuring public, 
and the daily experiences of the Depart- 
ment constantly emphasize the need of a 
revision of the insurance laws of the 
state. Many of our laws are obsolete, 
others inadequate and there is pressing 
need for provisions to meet the new and 
changing conditions, and to close the 
door to exploitations of the public. 

Unauthorized Insurance 

“Even with seemingly adequate laws 
it is difficult to protect the interests of 
the public in the state without the co- 
operation of the public—a reduction in 
rate, the desire to get something for 
nothing is so alluring that caution is 
thrown to the winds and the unauthor- 
ized company reaps its harvest while de- 
priving the state of its tax, creates a 
discrimination against the honest author- 
ized company and its law-abiding agents 
and leaves the insured with policies of 
doubtful protection. 

“Our people seem neither to appre- 
ciate the risk—nor their liability for the 
tax—they assume in placing their insur- 
ance in unauthorized companies; nor do 
they realize, until a claim arises under 
such a policy, and there is denial of li- 
ability, how impossible it is for the de- 
partment of insurance in such cases to 
be of service. The State cannot deny 
to the individual the right to forward his 
money as premiums for insurance outside 
of the state to an unauthorized company; 
it can, however, and does, place upon 
the insured the final obligation of mak- 
ing a report to this department and pay- 
ing the tax, and for failure to pay with- 
in the specified time of sixty days from 
the first of March, ‘the tax shall be in- 
creased by one-tenth for every month 
during which such tax remains unpaid.’ 
The agent who places such insurance in 
an unauthorized company—not only lays 
himself liable to a penalty of fine or im- 
prisonment or both—becomes liable, for 
the tax, but also makes himself liable 
for any claim arising under such a pol- 
icy, if the claim is not paid by the com- 
pany, and if acting as a licensed agent 
for authorized companies, having such 
mails can be used to flood the state with 
licenses revoked. 

“However, so long as the United States 
mails can be used to flood the state with 
seductive literature, all the Department 
can do is to issue warnings through the 
public press, and prepare form letters 
as a reply to the daily inquiries—but 
there are so many who do not make in- 
quiry and who, when finally they have 
had their experience, wonder why here 
they can find no redress. 

The Holding Company 


“One of the changing conditions nec- 
essary to provide for is the ‘Holding 
Company,’ by means of which stock con- 
trol of existing companies is sought, 
either by dealing with and purchase 
from the individual stock holder or con- 
Summating the transaction through the 
board of directors. Excepting where 
such a ‘holding company’ is a domestic 
corporation, it means the transfer of the 
Wisconsin insurance company to the 
control of a corporation of another state 
and its domestic character dwindles into 
a mere recording office or agency in this 
State. 

“We have had two such experiences 
during the past year, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the Commissioner of Insur- 


— 











AGENCY LUNCHEON 
The Perez F. Huff Life Leaders’ Club 
will hold a luncheon June 7 at the Re- 
form Club, 9 South William Street, at 
12:3). The principal speaker will be 
Francis A. Byrne, manager of the Bronx 
branch, The Travelers. 











ance to prevent. 
company, organized in 1870, gradually 
grown to large proportions, fostered by 
local pride, looked upon as one of the 
strong reliable financial institutions of 
the state—with assets in excess of six 
and a half million dollars—was sold to a 
New Jersey holding company. 

“The other experience was that of a 
Wisconsin casualty and surety company 
which became the property of a New 
Orleans holding company through the 
insistent co-operation of the members of 
the board of directors, without a stock- 
holders’ meeting being given an oppor- 
tunity of passing upon either the neces- 
sity or advantage of such transaction. 
Assets over two million six hundred 
thousand dollars. 

“In these two transactions we find over 
nine million dollars lifted out of the in- 
vestment market of Milwaukee, for it 
stands to reason that the new proprietors 
will shortly be making their investments 
where the holding company is located, 
and will maintain only as meager a domi- 
cile in the state of incorporation as will 
satisfy the law, and no more. 

Principal Office of Domestic Company 

“Some insurance companies seem to 
have the idea fhat the requirements of 
Sec. 182.03, that a domestic corporation 
shall have its principal office, its general 
and principal books of account, and its 
principal managing officer or superin- 
intendent in this state, may be satisfied 
by having a mere mailing address or 
maintaining no more, practically, than an 
agency for Wisconsin; whereas it is the 
opinion anu ruling of the Commissioner 
of Insurance that the requirements of 
Section 182.03, apphed to an insurance 
company incorporated under the laws of 
Wisconsin, ‘its principal office’ means an 
office where its books and records are 
so complete under competent manage- 
ment as will enable the examiners of the 
Insurance Department to step in, at any 
time, and make such full and complete 
examination of the affairs of the com- 
pany as required by law, and in default 
of which the company shall be reported 
to the Attorney General for dissolution. 
The examiners of the department are 
not required to trail a company to Chi- 
cago, New Orleans, or New Jersey to de- 
termine the status of a Wisconsin com- 
pany. 

“In life insurance the purchase and 
control of life insurance companies by 
syndicates or holding companies for the 
purpose of reinsurance or consolidation 
is becoming a specialty. One of our 
companies, through stock control, has 
passed into the hands of interests in 
another state. Other of our companies 
have been approached by representatives 
of syndicates of other states to sell out. 
The interests of policyholders and their 
beneficiaries in a life insurance company 
are of so sacred a character that under 
no circumstances should they be permit- 
ted to become the plaything or subject of 
exploitation of the promoter or specula- 
tor, and no laws can be made too strin- 
gent to safeguard these interests, and it 
is most urgently recommended _ that 
whenever the stock control of a domestic 
life insurance company is proposed to be 
changed by purchase, a meeting of the 
policyholders be called to consider the 
redemption of the capital stock by the 
company and that each policyholder be 
permitted to vote on the question either 
in person or by mail—and not by proxy 
—and when such redemption by the com- 
pany is voted the company be mutualized 
under such a system of representative 
government as will continue the control 
of the company within the power of its 
policyholders. 

Bigness of Companies 

“The need and the importance of safe- 
guarding the interest of policyholders 
and beneficiaries of life insurance com- 
panies receives special emphasis by rea- 
son of the stupendous growth of many 
of these companies; fourteen having in- 
surances in force in excess of a billion 
dollars of insurance. One of these com- 
panies has approximately twelve billion 
dollars of insurance in force with assets 
of approximately one billion eight hun- 
dred million dollars. Our own largest 


One, a fire insurance 


Wisconsin life company has insurance in 
force approximating three billion two 
hundred million dollars with assets now 
approximating seven hundred million 
dollars. All necessary, it is true, to meet 
the future liabilities to policyholders and 
beneficiaries, but so enormous in volume 
and so rapidly growing still greater, as 
to cause the Superintendent of Insurance 
of New York to specially call the atten- 
tion of the legislature to the possible 
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dangers and recommend on each board 
of directors state representation in the 
interest of the policyholders and their 
dependents. While we may have no 
fears of an overgrowth of bigness, it may 
be well worth considering a more repre- 
sentative form of government to make 
the individual policyholder less depend- 
ent upon the state to safeguard all his 
interest—some of which, he should no 
doubt himself assume.” 
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Insurance Coverage 
According to Needs 
MANY FUNDAMENTAL POINTS 
Prof. S. S. Masinae Gives Address On 
Subject at Pennsylvania Federation 


Meeting Last Week 


Fitting insurance coverage according 
to needs was covered in length by S. S 


Huebner, Professor of Insurance of the 
University of Pennsylvania, in an ad- 
dress at the convention of the Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania which was 
held on May 26 and 27 at Conneaut 
Lake Park, Pa. In part he said: 
“Fitting the life insurance coverage in 
volves three main ideas, namely, (1) the 
type of policy to be selected, (2) the 
definite and detailed naming of the bene 
ficiaries, and (3) the proper administra 
tion of the insurance proceeds. With 
respect to the type of contract, it should 


be stated that term insurance should be 


used ony when the need for protection 
is large, the power to pay premiums is 
small, pit the need for the protection 
temporary. But where the purpose is 
permanent protection, the accumulation 
of a fund for old age support, and the 
building up of sinking funds to meet 
definite future financial obligations at 
their due date, such as educational re 
quirements, reliance should be placed 
upon higher premium policies. The life 


insurance investment method should 
commend itself as excellently adapted to 
protect us against our weaknesses in the 


ficld of investment. We are as we are, 
and most of us are made wrong finan- 
cially. Very few are equipped with the 
power to select individual investments 
wisely. Most of us are prone to try our 
skill at speculation and nearly always 
with the same sure result. The adage 
that it is harder to keep than to make 
is only too true. And when figuring the 
average investment return at the close 
of our investment career, it will not do 


to make the compound interest calcula 
tions only with respect to the sums that 
have been kept intact 
“There should also be a 
detailed naming of beneficiaries. When 
drafting a property will much thought 
is given to the careful naming of the 


definite and 


heirs and the meeting of unforeseen fu- 
ture contingencies in that respect. This 
matter constitutes the very heart of a 
property will. But the life insurance 


contract constitutes a man’s life will by 


the terms of which he bequeaths to his 
heirs the monetary worth of his life 
value, and in the majority of cases this 
value is by tar the larger part of the 
total estate that he can leave. Here also 
the naming of his heirs—his beneficiaries 

is the very heart of the document. 


Beneficiaries should be definitely named 
and thought should be given to the first 
and second beneficiaries and then to the 
contingent beneficiaries. 

“Equally necessary is the proper ad- 
ministration of the’ insurance proceeds in 


the interest of continued safety as well 
as the fulfillment of the insured’s origi- 
nal purpose. Where the purpose of the 
insurance is the future protection of a 


the lump-sum payment 
plan is positively dangerous and should 
be avoided. The family future is sub- 
ject to great uncertainties after the fam- 
ily head An inflexible income, 
unless abundantly sufficient, necessarily 
means speculation. But flexibility in in- 
through the exercise of a discre- 


depe ndent family, 


Passes. 


come 
tionary power tends to eliminate the ap- 
palling effect of such speculation. 
Fitting Health and Accident Insurance 
Coverage 
Broadly considered, the mission of 
health and accident insurance is similar 


to that of life insurance, in that it also 
to indemnify against the loss of 
current earning capacity of human 
lives. Life insurance and health and ac- 
cident insurance have human life values 
as their basis, and both are practically 
coextensive as regards the number of 
lives that need the insurance § service. 
Health and accident insurance indemni- 
fies against the hazard of incapacity, oc- 


serves 
the 


“actual 






casioned by ill-health or accident during 
the working period of life, and when the 
victim, although living in body, is de 
prived of his income producing power 
either partially o1 totally, or either tem- 
porarily or permanently. In the great 
majority of cases the only real economic 
behind the family is the current 
earning capacity of a bread-winner. In 
most instances, the difference between 
reasonable comfort and subsistence and 
want is only a few weeks or 


asset 


months, and few are the families whose 
emergency savings fund is sufficient to 
tide over even a year following the dis- 
ability of the income producer. And 
often the economic effect of the disabil 
ity, especially where it is complete and 
of long duration, is often more terrible 
to the family in its economic conse 


quences than is actual death. Rendered 
useless, the family head not only re 
quires normal subsistence, but also ab- 


normal medical and costly personal at 


tention. He thus constitutes an extra 
financial burden to the family, making 
its lot worse than would be the case if 
the victim of ill-health or accident were 


actually dead. 

“Bearing in mind the fundamental mis- 
sion of health and accident insurance, it 
follows that they must be properly fitted 


to the needs of the family head under 
consideration with a view to giving all 
around life value protection. In par 


ticular cases where there may be justifi 
cation for policies limited in their cov 
erage to specific activities only, or with 
respect solely to certain designated types 
of diseases or accidents. But as a gen- 
eral proposition, if certainty in family 
economic affairs is to be Maat the 
real heart of health and accident insur- 
ance is to be found in full coverage 
contracts, free from restrictions as to 
kinds of diseases and accidents and un- 
limited in their application as to all nor- 
mal pursuits. Limited contracts, al- 
though fair enough from the standpoint 
of protection granted for the premium 
paid, necessarily involve an element of 
gamble for the insured, since the very 
risk that is not included may be just the 
one that happens to strike the individual 
insured. The dyke that protects the 
family again$t loss of earning power 
through ill-health and accident must not 
contain unnecessary loopholes. 
Fitting the Property Coverage 

“Property coverages are numerous in 
that the hazards to be protected against 
are many in the average business, name- 
y, fire, the perils of transportation, em- 
bezzlement and theft, failure of others 
to meet contractual commitments, and 
legal liability to employes and members 
of the public. Whenever these hazards 
are present, they should be insured 
against with a view to full coverage, as 
contrasted with limited policies. Where 
permitted, as in marine insurance and 
automobile liability insurance, liberal de- 
ductions should also be applied because 
insurance is really meant to cover sub- 
stantial losses and not those of a rela- 
tively inconsequential character. Where 
higher policy limits are available as in 
compensation and public liability insur- 
ance, they should be availed of, especial- 
ly because they give certainty against 
unusually large losses and at a total out- 


lay of premium that rises but slightly 
with the increase in the face of the 
policy. 

“Moreover, in the field of fire insur- 
ance, it is highly important to elect 
adequate business interruption insur- 
ance. The loss of material property is 


quite generally covered with insurance. 
But too often property owners are prone 
to overlook the large indirect losses— 
the loss of profit, and unavoidable fixed 
charges and overhead incident to a fire. 
In the majority of cases, these are not 
yet covered, and yet the fire policy, un- 
less endorsed to cover this type of loss, 
does not extend this important form of 
protection. In the majority of cases of 
fire, this indirect loss probably exceeds 
the loss of property actually burned. 
And where the loss is covered, it is high- 
ly important that the amount at risk 
be carefully determined and_ precisely 
described.” 
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THE WAY TO SUCCESS 
Walter C. Winkel, py John Hancock 


New York, Talks Insurance to 
Everyone He Meets 


It is not strange that Walter C. Win- 
kel is, at the present time, a leade: 
among the weekly premium department 
representatives of the John Hancock in 
ordinary insurance, 

“In times past there were four Winkel 
brothers in the company’s service who 
were not only well-knowr in the Greater 
New York field, but throughout the 
country,” says the John Hancock “Field.” 

W. C. Winkel is just past thirty years 
of age. He started with the John Han- 
cock in December, 1925. He had no 
previous experience in selling life insur- 
ance, although he had been a salesman. 
Speaking of life insurance selling, Mr. 
Winkel says: 

“IT see no reason why a man should be 
timid about talking insurance to every 
person he meets, making no exceptions. 
Suppose he does get turned down by 
? Surely he will sell some of them; 
therefore, the more people he talks to, 
the larger his production in the end. 
Then again, a portion of the ones he 
fails to sell the first time will buy at 
some future time, provided they are fol- 
lowed up. 

“Prospects! We insurance men have 
more of them than any salesman in the 
world. Every single person we meet is 
a prospect for insurance, be it a business 
acquaintance, personal friend, relative, 
tradesman or next-door neighbor; 
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GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


some 


COM PANY 


whether he be in the silk business, 
leather, steel, coal or drug line, we have 
a product that he can use. 


“Having such a decided advantage over 
other lines, it is only logical to expect 
a larger financial return from this busi 
ness than any other; personally that’s 
my viewpoint. Deities. I am a sin- WANTS ‘eT ele) ®) M EN 
cere believer in life insurance, both as 
a saving and protection, and I make it AN ') 
my business to convey that thought to 


, prospect; the ore he has, the better 
my prospect; the more he coger ee WV TLL PAY THEM WEL 


he and his family are for it 
he has not enough, we should wake him 
up and bring him to his senses—he is 
behind the times.” 





EQUITABLE OF IOWA CHANGES 


. — Lloyd EF. Douglas, former agency man- 
BETTER WATCH KNEE TAPPING ager of the Equitable Life of Iowa at 
Claiming that her knee cap was in- Gary, Ind., succeeds J. Gill Smith as 


general agent at Davenport, Ia. Mr. 


a physician testing her reflexes 
Smith is retiring from general agency 


brush, Miss Flla K. Jurgen- 


jured by 
with a hair 


sen, a milliner, has filed suit in the St. activities on account of ill-health, but 
Louis Circuit Court against Dr. L. C. will continue as a special representative 
Stocking, examiner, and the Union Cen- ye the company, doing personal work. 
tral Life. She is asking for $10,000 dam- A. Stanton, who has been connected 
ages. Dr. Stocking says that the suit is with the Gary, Ind, agency as a solicit- 
ridiculous. ing agent, has been made agency man- 

This item is being published for the ager of that office, succeeding Mr. Doug- 
special attention of medical directors. las. 
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Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 





Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


At a recent meet- 

Expert’s Plan’ ing in Boston, Isaac 

of S. Kibrick, one of the 
Approach most successful and 
persuasive writers of 
the New England section for the New 
York Life, and vice-president of the 
$200,000 club, explained his method of 
approach, which has worked wonders for 
him. In part he said: 

“I never give a man an opportunity to 
tell me that he has all the insurance he 
wants, that he is carrying all he needs. 
I find too often that unless one guards 
against giving the applicant this oppor- 
tunity he immediately attempts to put 
you off with just that kind of an ex- 
cuse. I prevent it by telling him that I 
haven't come to insure him; I merely 
want to go over the policies he now has, 
and list them for him, in order to make 
sure that they properly cover his needs. 
Then, after this has been done, if he 
wants more insurance he can ask me 
for it. 

“Tf he hesitates I tell him that, in my 
experience, | have found that people are 
frequently carrying policies payable to 
mothers or others who have died since 
the insurance was taken. ‘Then, too, 
there are policies payable to estates that 
should be made payable to a named 
beneficiary. In other instances I find 
that assignments are still on file, al- 
though the indebtedness has been paid 
off. The world moves swiftly nowadays 
and it doesn’t take long for an absolute 
change to occur in the conditions that 
prevailed at the time the insurance was 
taken. Business men haven’t time to 
give these things thought, and matters 
of real importance are overlooked. I 
assure the man that I can render him a 
real and valuable service if he will but 
let me look over his policies, and he 
usually does.”—The Bulletin. 

* 


The “John Han- 
cock Field” for May 
contains an interest- 
ing talk which deals 
with the subject of 
sales with relation to group insurance. 
Says the writer: “Sales effort may be 
divided into several well defined steps, 
the first of which is The Approach. 

“Approach does not mean, in_ this 
sense, the actual physical meeting with 
a prospect, but means in relation to the 
sale, the preparation we make in gather- 
ny every bit of information that con- 
cerns our prospect and that has any 
bearing on our actual solicitation. 

“Approach should begin at the time 
we first think of our prospect, and our 
success or failure of solicitation is often 
measured by the amount of knowledge 
we have acquired prior to the interview. 
“Not only are we saved from the han- 
dicap of ‘thinking on our fect,’ but we 


Selling Hints 
For Group 
Insurance 


are placed in the light of knowing our 
business and that of our prospects when 
we have armed ourselves’ with the 
proper preliminary information, and 
regulate our solicitation accordingly. 
Having secured+the name of the concern, 
our next step should be to learn some- 
thing about it before making an actual 
approach. 

“What do they manufacture? How 
many employees? What type of help? 
Are hours and wages fair? Any wage 
disputes? Is the Company prosperous ? 
Are the relations cordial? Have the em- 
ployees any Associations, Welfare ac- 
tivities? Does the Company contribute ? 
Are the men given a bonus, profit-shar- 
ing vacations, medical aid, financial as- 
sistance, Christmas baskets? Who is the 
real ‘boss’? Is he easy or a driver, fair 
or harsh? What is his attitude toward 
the employees? What is their attitude 
toward him? Does he want their con- 
fidence? Is he public spirited, a mem- 
ber of anv civic association? How about 
the superintendent, the foreman? Are 
they popular? Is the concern progres- 
sive ? 

“These questions suggest the lines on 
which an approach should be made, and 
the answer to them can be obtained be- 
fore your actual call from countless 
sources in the average city or town 
where the Company is located. 

“In a word, the greater the fund of 
information you sécure prior to your ac- 
tual call, the easier will be your task 
when the interview takes place.” 

* ok x 


T. KX. Woodburn, 
Keep Mental manager of the north 
Battery side Chicago branch 
Well Charged of the Acacia Mu- 
tual, gives a few in- 
teresting points on mental concentration 
in the Acacia News. In part he states: 
How about your mental battery? Do 
you keep it fully charged? Is it im- 
proving with use? Is it building for you 
a reputation for integrity and service ? 
These may seem unnecessary ques- 
tions, but on second thought, are they? 
It is not your automobile battery that 
is meant, but an infinitely more compli- 
cated mechanism. It is your mental 
battery, that delicate instrument which 
is responsible for all that you do, say or 
think. What condition is it in? Do you 
know how to use it? Do you ever ex- 
amine it, or do vou let it take care of 
itself? Do you know that, unlike other 
kinds of batteries it-improves with use? 
The harder it is worked the better 
spark it produces, and the better spark 
the surer and more powerful the dyna- 
mic forces, and the more powerful the 
dynamic force the greater the work 
done. Jt is the work done that counts 
in this business, such as a new policy- 
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holder, a sale made that was considered 
impossible. A reputation built up for 
honesty, integrity and service. This is 
the goal to work for, but you cannot be- 
gin to reach that goal unless you have 
the spark of enthusiasm; yes, and a 
continuous succession of sparks. To 
have that, you must have a_ properly 
working mental battery, for it is there 
the sparks originate. 
* ok * 
T. W. Callihan is 
How Clients =the author of the fol- 
Are lowing article which 
Lost appeared in the May 
issue of The John 
Hancock Field: “A great deal has been 
said along the line of retaining business 
already on the books. Too much em- 
phasis cannot be placed on this subject. 
Too many write applications and then 
forget all about them; seemingly not 
realizing that our service has merely 
begun with the application. 

“As vears go on perhaps the policy- 
holder loses his enthusiasm. Perhaps at 
the time the premium is due he finds 
himself facine a shortage of ready 
money, and because the Agent who 
originally sold him has never taken the 
trouble to follow him up, his policy is 
allowed to lapse. 
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“Every lapse entails three losses. 
First: The man’s estate loses the prin- 
cipal sum. Second: The Company loses 
the business. Third: The Agent loses 
a client. 

“Future business for the Company will 
depend entirely upon the number of good 
clients the Company has. We mean by 
‘good clients’ satished customers—satis- 
fied to the extent that they will not per- 
mit their life insurance to lapse as long 
as there is any possible way of meeting 
the premium. 

“It is a good thing to let dividends 
accumulate under Option C so that there 
will be a sufficient amount of money in 
dividends to carry the policy for the in- 
sured at a time when he may be finan- 
cially handicapped. 

“The loan value is put in the policy 
for the express purpose of helping a 
man carry his estate along. However, 
we do not advocate that the policyholder 
take a loan on his policy any more than 
we would advocate his putting a mort- 
gage on his house except as a last re- 
sort. 

“If you would render a_ complete 
service, both to your Company and: to 
vour client, see to it that after your 
business is once placed it stays on the 


books.” 





proposition. 
Address, 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 











NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 











never slow, never hasty 


understand and to construe. 


Benefits—under new provisions. 


Company. 


Offices. 


to men and women, 


the times. 
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DISTINCTIVE PROGRESS 


“In great things, steady, consistent growth to meet the needs of the times, 
always forward to accomplishment.” 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
America’s Oldest Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company 
The record and progress of The Mutual Life have been distinctive, 
and the notable changes and developments now marking its history in 
meeting the reauirements of increasing demand and a quickening 
growth are evolved from almost a century of experience and success. 


Policy contracts completely revised in 1925. New contracts attractive 
in appearance, phrased in every-day language “easy to read,” easy to 
They contain all the old provisions 
justified by experience and all the new warranted by science and by the 
knowledge of experience. Improved Disability and Double Indemnity 


Salary Deduction (allotment) Plan of insurance now written by the 


Children’s Insurance now written on standard forms, ages 10 to 15. 
An increased Dividend scale in 1926—the sixth consecutive increase. 
A majority of policy loans granted locally at Managing Agency 


The Company writes all standard forms of insurance. 
Age limits, 10 to 70, inclusive. 


A Company conservative for entire safety, but forward-looking and 
forward-moving in accord with the new spirit and new demand of 


Those who contemplate taking up field work are invited to apply to— 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York 


Same terms 


New York City, New York 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, office and place of business, 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor. The 
address of the officers is the office of this 





newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
man 2076. - 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
1, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS SOUND 
Insurance executives in the 


production end of the business have been 


company 


scanning the business horizon during the 
past couple of months for signs of a pos- 
sible general trade recession and its ef- 
The 


statistical organizations that make a spe- 


fects on the insurance writings. 
cialty of gauging the business tendency 
have been predicting a moderate reces- 
sion in general business to last at least 
No real 


depression even of a mild degree is in 


throughout the summer months. 


sight, they say, but a moderate let up in 
the volume and pace of business is indi- 
cated. 

As against this forecast, comes the 
highly optimistic observations of Judge 
United States 


Steel Corporation, whose periodical ut- 


Gary, chairman of the 
terances on business conditions are eag- 
erly read both in Wall Street and in 
Main Street. 

“The basic industrial conditions of this 


country at the present time,” 


said Judge 
Gary, “are very much better than on the 
average and on the whole about as good 
as they have ever been, perhaps better.” 

While life insurance seems to be able 
to go on making new high production 
records regardless of temporary business 
fluctuations, other branches of insurance 
feel the necessity of watching the trade 
barometers more closely. To them these 
views of Judge Gary are heartening and 
very reassuring. A big volume of busi- 
ness is being done throughout the coun- 
try and while the margin of profit in 
some lines is too low to be satisfactory, 
the wheels are turning ready for an im- 
proved demand and there are those who 
predict in the near future the greatest 
industrial era this country has ever had. 


NATIONAL BOARD MEETING 

Veteran fire insurance men attending 
the sixtieth annual meeting of The Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, on Thursday of 
last week, were reminded of old times 
by the candid discussion that took place 
following President Wilfred Kurth’s able 
and far-seeing address. Further than 
this the comment upon the statements 
which he made to his audience of leading 
executives indicated the possibility of 
changes in the fire insurance business 
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that scarcely can be measured at this 
time. 

In recent years the Board’s meetings 
have run along pretty much on schedule, 
the various items on the agendas being 
disposed of with little or no comment 
and with un-exciting precision. This 
year, however, the President’s speech, in 
which he got down to brass tacks in 
fegard to the continued lack of under- 
writing profit experienced by the com- 
panies, the necessity for team work con- 
cerning Underwriters’ Laboratories find- 
ings on the part of territorial inspection 
bureaus, and the great need for plug- 
ging the waste in the adjustment end of 
the business, elicited several outspoken 
expressions of opinion upon rates and 
methods of adjusting claims. 

President Kurth brought out the fact 
that during the five years ended with 
1925 the companies reporting to the Na- 
tional Board ran up a cumulative under- 
writing deficit on their fire and lightning 
business of $121,940,675, although their 
earned premiums for the period aggre- 
gated the huge sum of $2,687,402,800. He 
declared that such a situation was eco- 
nomically unsound and indefensible and 
should not be permitted to continue. 

“We have,” he said, “the highest offi- 
that of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners—for 
a measure of 


cial sanction 


reasonable 
profit in fire insurance. 
words, the 


underwriting 

In other 
logical deduction 
from the officially promulgated measure 
of reasonable underwriting profit in 
insurance is that the 
earned premiums derived by the report- 
ing companies from their fire and light- 
ning business during the period from 
1921 to 1925 were at least $250,000,000 
(or, to be exact, $268,571,375), too small 
relatively to their 


necessary 


American fire 


incurred losses and 


expenses.” 

That profits on investments had been 
able, concurrently, to offset underwriting 
losses—aided to some extent by profits 
on side lines and on foreign business— 
was simply a matter of good fortune, he 
maintained, and expressed the belief that 
the era of rising security prices is at 
an end. He stated also that the present 
fire rates cause underwriting returns to 
fall short of balancing outgo for losses 
and expenses by $50,000,000 a year. 

Referring to the national campaign of 
fire prevention carried on by the Na- 
tional Board, Mr. Kurth said: “Fire un- 
derwriting, however, must take the pres- 
ent facts as it finds them and cannot 
prudently anticipate the beneficent re- 
sults of the educative process. Its first 
duty to itself and to the public is to 
see to it that the aggregate premium 
income of the companies is unquestion- 
ably adequate to provide for the fire loss 
situation as it now exists. 

“Accordingly, the chief reliance of the’ 
companies in effecting the necessary 
change of $50,000,000 in their underwrit- 
ing balance must be upon readjustments 
of their rate structure and of their un- 
derwriting practice. . . .” 

In the discussion that followed this 
frank exposition of existing conditions, 
there were some candid remarks made 
regarding rates, and the need for co- 
operation from all companies, if condi- 
tions are to be bettered. 

One member suggested that over-lib- 

erality and speed of settlement of losses 
were the outcome of competition and the 
pursuit of large premium income. 
That being as it may, it seems prob- 
able that some constructive develop- 
ments in the field of adjustments will 
result from the airing of views at the 
meeting. 

Incidentally, it may be said that the 
National Board has already completed in 
part the listing of some 1,200 experi- 
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WILFRED KURTH 


Wilfred Kurth, vice-president of the 
Home, and one of the most popular fire 
insurance men in the business, was last 
week re-elected president of the National 
Joard of Fire Underwriters at the an- 
nual meeting. Mr. Kurth’s administration 
of the National Board has achieved sev- 
eral splendid accomplishments and has 
finally gained the goal of moving into 
its own home, one of the most fire re- 
sistive structures in this country. There 
aie still many vital problems facing the 
National Board and no better executive 
than Mr. Kurth could have been chosen 
as leader for the next twelve months. 


enced adjusters, who are recommended 
to the companies to act for them in set- 
tling claims, in preference to outsiders. 

President Kurth’s advocacy of super- 
vision by the National Board of the ter- 
ritorial inspection boards and bureaus 
in their application of recommended 
regulations, will also arouse a great deal 
of interest. 

At the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion Professor Bailey Willis, president 
of the Seismological Society of America, 
delivered a learned and interesting ad- 
dress upon earthquakes from the insur- 
ance standpoint. 

He told how what he called the “earth- 
quake habit” existed in certain portions 
of the world and urged sound construc- 
tion as the best measure of protection. 
He declared that there had been a series 
of shocks in New England a good many 
years ago and that they would unques- 
tionably be repeated at some time in the 
future. There is no periodicity, how- 
ever, in connection with the quivers oc- 
curring in the Atlantic section of the 
United States. 

He said that New York City, being 
largely built upon solid rock, is in little 
danger of damage from any shake that 
may take place, but he declared that 
southern California would probably suf- 
fer another quake soon. 

A member asked him when it was like- 
ly to occur, and in reply Professor Willis 
stated, cryptically, that in the light of 
his investigations: “It may come within 
three years, or within ten, but it is more 
likely to be five than three.” 

He also stated that there were marked 
earthquake faults running through the 
center of Los Angeles and through Hol- 
lywood, and J. B. Levison, president of 
the Fireman’s Fund, of San Francisco, 
remarked a little later that he was glad 
the Professor had explained to the East- 
erners, who live in a dead country as 
compared with the live, quivering terri- 
tory of the Pacific Coast, that the fault 
in Hollywood is purely scientific, 


eee 





W. H. McPHERSON 

Ward H. McPherson, the new presi- 
dent of the New York State Association 
of Local Agents, is a member of the 
McPherson-Carter Company of Buffalo, 
one of the prominent agencies in that 


city. He started his insurance career 
with the home office of the Yankton 
Fire Insurance Company at Yankton, 


S. D., going from there to the Western 
Farm Department of the Home in Chi- 
cago. Later Mr. McPherson was for 
some time with C. B. Armstrong & Com- 
pany, now the Armstrong, Roth, Cady 
Company of Buffalo. In 1908 he and 
James M. Carter organized the McPher- 
son-Carter Company, with Normal K. 
3utler joining the organization a couple 
of years later. In 1922-1923 Mr. Mc- 
Pherson was president of the Buffalo 
Association of Fire Underwriters and he 
has been for three years vice-president 
of the State Association, which he now 
heads as president. He is a member of 
the Rotary Clubs 
* *k x 


Elbridge Gerry Snow, 3rd, grandson of 
the late E. G. Snow, president of the 
Home, and a member of Snow & Snow, 
insurance brokers of New York City, was 
severely injured in a practice polo game 
near Stamford, Conn., last Saturday. He 
is suffering from an injury to the brain 
sustained when he and his horse were 
knocked down in a collision with an- 
other player. Mr. Snow was taken off 
the field unconscious and remained so 
for more than forty-eight hours. An ex- 
amination of the injury did not reveal 
any fracture of the skull. Mr. Snow’s 
father and wife have been at his side 
constantly at the Stamford Hospital. His 
many friends in insurance are earnestly 
hoping for his recovery. 

ee 

Theodore F. Keer, president of the 
Newark Life Underwriters Association, 
and a partner in the firm of Van Vliet & 
Keer, ordinary managers of The Pruden- 
tial in Newark, sailed for Europe last 
Saturday on the S. S. Transylvania. An 
interesting feature of Mr. Keer’s trip 1s 
that he is in a party of golf enthusiasts 
and will spend the next six weeks visit- 
ing the golf links of Scotland and Eng- 
land. 

* KO 


Arthur C. Reinecke is boosting things 
wide open in_ the Keane-Patterson 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual in 
New York City. He is a comparatively 
new man, having been with the agency 
only two months, but has turned in a 
production of more than $500,000 in that 
time. His April business was $234,500. 


This is the kind of work which is keep- 
ing the Keane-Patterson agency in the 


$1,000,000 class. 
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Arkansas Agents’ 
Ass’n Disrupted 


OVER BANK AGENCY PRINCIPLE 





When Principles Are Voted Down 31 
Agents Resign and Form New 
Agents’ Organization 
The Arkansas Association of Insurance 
Agents split in two last week during the 
annual convention over the bank agency 
principle of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. As a consequence, 
thirty-one members of the association 
resigned and formed another organiza- 
tion, the Local Underwriters’ Association 
of Arkansas which immediately endorsed 
all the principles of national body and 
the spirit of the Milwaukee Declaration. 
This break-up was the culmination of 
a battle that has extended over several 
years. Arkansas is full of bank agencies 
and those agents representing banks have 
not wanted to endorse a principle re- 
stricting other banks from going into 
the same business they are now engaged 
in. Last year the bank agency principle 

was voted down at the convention. 

At this year’s convention a committee 
to investigate the by-laws and constitu- 
tion reported and asked, among other 
things, that the Arkansas Association 
adopt the substance of the Milwaukee 
Declaration and the National Associa- 
tion’s set of principles. This proposition 
was voted down by a large majority and 
a substitute motion offered by J. Nap 
Covey that nothing be said or done with 
reference to bank agencies. All the 
other principles were satisfactory to 
everyone. 

After this resolution had been accepted 
those supporting the bank agency prin- 
ciple decided to resign. Among these 
were FE. M. Allen, past president of the 
National Association, President Ferris of 
the Arkansas Association and many oth- 
ers. In forming the Local Underwriters’ 
Association they elected Raymond Coo- 
per of Blytheville, president; H. D. Cof- 
fey, of Russellville, vice-president; and 
C. C. Mitchener, of Marianna, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

One of the first acts of the new asso- 
ciation was to apply for membership in 
the National Association. This applica- 
tion cannot be acted upon until next 
month when the executive committee of 
the National Association meets in New 
York City. However, the trend of events 
may be forecasted by the statement of 
President Cliff C. Jones, who in a tele- 
fram fo the new association said that 
“undoubtedly the éxecutive committee 
will recognize that body of agents which 
is supporting our principles.” 

What action the old association, which 
is now composed chiefly of advocates of 
bank agencies, will take is not known. 


Pg seg of E. M. Allen 
E. Allen, of Helena, Ark., 


me ae on the split-up, says: 

“We simply reached the parting of the 
ways. It was impossible to reconcile the 
opinions of the salaried bank employees 
and the adherents to the plan of ‘single 
company control’ on the one hand, and 
of the legitimate local agents on the 
other, 

“When by a most emphatic vote the 
convention refused to ratify the princi- 
ples of the National Association, al- 
though admitting their soundness, the 
legitimate agents were left no recourse 
but to resign. I think it was, on the 
whole, a happy and equitable solution. 
Our new association now can function 
without the embarrassment of conflict- 
ing views and opinions that have handi- 
capped our sessions for the past several 
years. 

“The other side can maintain a se p- 
arate organization or merge with the 


in com- 


AUTO POLICY VOIDED 





Upper Court Holds Carelessness by 
Assured Excuses Company in 
Collision Policy 
A decision of considerable value to 
insurance companies which choose to 
take advantage of the clause in most 
automobile policies invalidating the cov- 
erage in instances where violations of the 
law are shown was handed down last 
week in Kent circuit court, Michigan, 
by Judge William R. Brown. Judge 
Brown ruled that an automobile driver 
must exercise as much care in driving an 
insured car to protect it from damage 
under the policy as he would show in 
avoiding damage to other cars on the 

highway. 

The ruling, which reversed a judgment 
of $123, allowed James Nabky here some 
time ago in a suit brought against the 
American Insurance Company, upholds 
the company’s rights in denying liability 
because of the fact, brought out in evi- 
dence, that the assured’s own careless- 
ness was primarily responsible for the 
accident which damaged his machine. 
The evidence indicated that Nabky ran 
off the highway near Wayland about a 
year ago, colliding with the opposite 
bank of a ditch with such force as to 
damage the car considerably. Nabky’s 
claim was not allowed by the company. 

MAY RENEW CHRYSLER PLAN 

On the eve of the expiration of the 

famous  Chrysler-Palmetto wholesale 
auto insurance contract, which was ne- 
gotiated for a period of one year last 
June and was put into effect about July 
1, the Michigan insurance department 
has received no notification from either 
company as to the future status of the 
plan. Recent hints dropped by spokes- 
men for the companies have indicated to 
Commissioner Leonhard T. Hands that 
the contract will be renewed in some 
form or other. Probability of changes 
in the contract is seen from the fact 
that the Chrysler Sales Corporation, 
some time ago, queried the department 
as to whether making the auto coverage 
cancellable would affect the plan’s validi- 
ty in this state. Such a modification 
would doubtless be extended only to the 
cash purchasers of Chrysler cars as the 
primary purpose of the plan appears to 
have been to obtain certain fire and theft 
coverage at a lower rate on all machines 
sold under contract. 








bankers’ association, as they see. fit. 
There was no bitterness nor hard feel- 
ings on either side and friendships of 
long standing should not be disturbed. 

“The sheep have been separated from 
the goats. And as far as we are con- 
cerned we are willing to be considered 
the goats if we will be permitted to re- 
main true to the aims, traditicns and 
principles of the American Agency Svs- 
tem.” 
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MUST COLLECT PREMIUMS 


Supt. Beha Will Hold Agents and 
Brokers Liable for Not Taken 
and Return Policies 
Insurance Superintendent James A. 


Beha of New York last week announced 
that he will take forceful action against 
companies, agents and brokers who vio- 
late the law by being parties to the 
practice of returning policies as “not 
wanted” or cancelled for non-payment 
with uncollected earned premiums. He 
said that he will hold agents and brokers 
responsible to their companies for earned 


premiums on such returned policies and 
hopes such measures will help to reduce 
this great evil. In making his statement 
Superintendent Beha said in part: 

“The attention of the Insurance De- 
partment has again been directed to the 
grave abuse which exists in practically 
all lines of the insurance business other 
than life, namely, the return of policies 
as ‘not wanted.’ Companies issuing such 
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U. S. Statement December 31, 1925 


$7,400,761.92 
1,799,563.19 
763,725.88 
4,837,472.85 


policies do not require the prepayment 
of same and many unscrupulous policy- 
holders take advantake of this fact by 
holding the policies as long as possible 
and then returning them to the broker 
or agent as ‘not wanted,’ being in the 
meanwhile, however, covered in the event 
of loss, 

“It has been estimated that more than 
10 per cent. of the policies issued are 
thus returned without payment of any 
premium whatsoever. Through _ this 
practice the insurance company is de- 
prived of the premium which it has 
earned for insurance coverage actually 
given, the cheating policyholder has re- 
ceived free insurance and the honest 
premium paying policyholder is required 
to pay for his dishonest neighbor. 

“A broker or agent who is a party to 
a fraud of this character is guilty of a 
violation of law for which his certificate 
of authority may be revoked. Any brok- 
er or agent who directly or indirectly 
negotiates or renews the insurance cov- 
ering the same property or interests on 
which or for whom policies in force for 
any period have been returned as ‘not 
wanted’ without payment of earned pre- 
miumis, will be held liable for such earned 
premiums as well as being subject to 
such penalties as the law permits. The 
law-abiding companies, agents and brok- 
ers should co-operate with the depart- 
ment in curbing or eliminating this 
abuse.” 


SALVAGE CORPS MEETING 

The following ticket, which will be 
voted on at the annual meeting today, 
has been submitted by the nominating 
committee of the Fire Insurance Salvage 
Corps of Brooklyn: President, Wallace 
Reid; vice-president, Charles L. Tyner; 
treasurer, W. L. Chambers; secretary, H. 
P. Iremonger. The directors are those 
names above together with Willard S. 
Brown, Lyman Candee, B. M. Culver, W. 
H. Koop, William Mackintosh, A. G. 
Martin, John H. Packard, Joseph W. 
Russell and O. E. Schaefer. 
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Notes on New York 
Agents’ Convention 


BEACH STILL IN THE SADDLE 
Now Heads Stion Giinditinns Text 
of Resolutions; Auto Club Fight 
Ends Without Bitterness 


Eugene A. Beach, of Syracuse, who 
nas served the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents, Inc., for six 


years as an officer, 
an executive has 


and whose work as 
always been of the 
highest order, has not been able to re- 
tire into the background. At the first 
mecting of the board of directors last 
week immediately following the close of 
the annual convention Mr. Beach was 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Other members of the commit- 
tee are Gilbert T. Amsden, of Rochester, 
and Ifrank L. Gardner, of Poughkeepsie, 
both reelected. 
At the closing session of the 
tion at Syracuse on Wednesday, May 206, 
Mr. Gardner, on behalf of the delegates, 
presented Re tiring President Beach with 
a purse of gold in recognition a his six 
years of untiring service in behalf of 
the local agents of New York State. 
fhe convention adopted resolutions af- 
firming allegiance to loyal stock compa- 
nies, upholding the principles of the Na- 
tional Association, commending the offi- 
cers of the association in the auto club 
fight and touching on other matters. 
Extracts from the resolution follow: 
ext of Resolutions 
“RESOLVED, That we again affirm our alle 
giance to stock companies and their interests, 
and that the members of this Association expect 
the same continued cooperation of the companies 
that has prevailed in the past. 
“RESOLVED, That we collectively and indi 
vidually pledge ourselves, each to the other, 
that we will give the best that is in us, to the 
end that the long-established fundamental prin 
ciples of our National Association shall be car 
ried out and strictly observed, realizing that 
this is the only way that the interests of those 
of us who have chosen the insurance business 
as our life work can best be subserved. 
“RESOLVED, That the New York State As 


conven- 






sociation of Local Agents, Inc., express our sin- 
cere thanks and appreciation to President Eugene 
Beach and his associates for their work in com- 
bating the New York State Automobile Club 
insurance scheme. 

“RESOLVED, That the 
dent Beach regarding the Service Bureau and 
full-time Field Secretary be referred to the in- 
coming Board of Directors, for their considera- 
tion and suitable action. 

“RESOLVED, That the New York State As- 
sociation of Local Agents, Inc., congratulates 
and commends the National Association of In- 
surance Agents and the National Board of Fire 
Usiderwriters upon the recent agreement dealing 
with ‘Not Taken’ polici ies, payment of balances, 
bank agencies, and resistance to governmental 
encroachment in private enterprise and to 
those loyal co-operating fire insurance companies 
who adapt the practice set forth in the agree- 
ment we pledge our continued support. 

“WHEREAS, There is a growing tendency 
to complicate the present-day requirements and 
methods of doing our business, and so unneces- 
sarily embarrass us, that it is assuming propor- 
tions almost unbearable. 

“THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
our Board of Directors be requested to take 
early action that will result in bringing about a 
simplification, of the rules, rates, and a more 
acceptable condition regarding commissions in 
the transaction of the business in which we 
are engaged, 

WHEREAS. There is an increasing demand 
from all quarters and from all those engaged 
in all lines of the insurance business for some 
steps to be taken looking to raising the standard 
and increasing the knowledge of those who may 
be granted the liberty under some fixed law, 
either as egent« or brokers, of engaging in the 
business 

“THE RE FORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
the Executive Committee of this Association be 
earnestly requested to take such necessary action 
in the near future to the accomplishment of the 
desired end. 

“RESOLVED, That certain reported evasions 
of the New York State insurance law by grange 
and mutual insurance companies be referred to 
the incoming Board of Directors for investiga- 
tion and actien.” 


Much credit for the success of the 
convention is due to A. C. Deisseroth, 
of Syracuse, head of the committee on 
arrangements. He also ran off the en- 
fertainment at the banquet and led the 
community singing. Mr. Deisseroth, who 
is a graduate ot Syracuse University, 
is a yourg man, but is coming along 
fast in agency circles in his home town. 

H. A) Meldrum president of the New 
Yor Automobile Club, spoke briefly be- 
fore the conventicn, and his presence 


suggestion of Presi- 
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O. J. PRIOR, President 








INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Fire Iusurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 








KURTH IS RE-ELECTED 
Continues as Head of National Board for 
Another Year; Whitney Palache 
Vice-President 
Wilfred Kurth, vice-president of the 
Home, was last week re-elected presi- 
dent of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. Whitney Palache, United 
States manager of the Commercial 








showed that there was now complete 


harmony between the club and the in- 
surance men Gc; the state. The bitterness 
aroused by the fight between the insur- 
ance avents and those interested in put- 
tiny omg a clubs into the insurance 
business has been d'splaced by a spirit 
of cooperation between the two groups. 
Ganson Lepew. president of the Buffalo 
Automobile Club, spoke on the possibili- 
tics of valuable cooperation by agents 
with the auto clubs and his talk was 
well received. Much credit for restoring 
the fecling of harmeny was given to Al- 
bert Deage, an insurance agent of Buf- 
falo. 

At the closing session there were three 
fine selling talks by john G. Yost, assist- 
ant secretary of the Fidelity & Deposit, 
of Paltimore, cn bonding business; by 
Albert Dodge, of Buffalo, on selling and 
accident and kealth insurance, and by 
Howard Jervis, cf Syracuse, on selling 
use and cecupancy insurance. 


Satuemmeeeal 


Union, a elected vice-president to suc- 
ceed T. Anderson; Paul L. Haid, pres- 
ident of "ie America Fore Companies, 
was re-elected treasurer, and Sumner 
Ballard, president of the International, 
was re-elected secret ary. 

Five new members of the executive 
committee were elected for three years, 
as follows: Gustave Remak, Jr., Insur- 
ance Company of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; C. F. Shallcross, North British & 
Mercantile; Gayle T. Forbush, Royal 
Exchange; F. W. Sargent, New Hamp- 
shire Fire; William R. Hedge, Boston. 
They take the places of George G. Bulk- 
ley, Springfield; C. W. Bailey, Ameri- 
can; Lyman Candee, Globe & Rutgers, 
and Whitney Palache, Commercial 
Union, whose terms had expired, and of 
the late George M. Lovejoy, of the Phoe- 
nix of Hartford. 


tage TO GUY F. ELLIOTT 


Guy PF. E lliott, adjuster for the Home, 
who is Te ‘aving that organization to as- 
sume the position of adjuster for the 
Travelers Fire of Hartford, was ten- 
dered a complimentary dinner last week 
by the men and women employes of the 
Home. The dinner was held in the com- 
pany’s dining room. Mr. Elliott was 
presented with a traveling bag by Mr. 
Gallot, representing the employes. The 
toastmaster for the occasion was Wil- 
liam N. Bament, general adjuster of the 
Home. 








LOYAL TO FRIENDS, 


AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. 
gr. 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1855 
Statement January 1, 1925 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ....$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities 


Net Surplus. . 


8,536,871.80 
3,586,660.11 


Assets ....$15,123,531.91 





Policyholders’ Surplus 
$6,586,660.11 





Henry M. Gratz, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. 


Mer. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 


A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


THE 


Girard F. & M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ....$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities 


Net Surplus. 


3,213,098.14 
1,260,934.06 





Assets .....$5,474,032.20 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$2,260,934.06 














Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. 


Mer. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 


A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ....$ 600,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities 


2,575,127.95 
Net Surplus. . 1,000,362.98 





Assets .... .$4,175,490.93 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,600,362.98 








H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. 


gr. 

Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ....$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities 


3,751,385.75 
Net Surplus. . 


501,427.56 





Assets .... .$5,252,813.31 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,501,427.56 











LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Want Grand Nest 
Officer In East 


H. L. ROSE NAME PROPOSED 





ls Prominent Adjuster of Baltimore 
and Member Chesapeake Pond; 


Interesting Personality 





The Ancient and Honorable Order of 
the Blue Goose was for many years sub- 
stantially a Western organization. It 
had for a long time made attempts to 
break into the Eastern field but did not 
make any headway until about six years 
ago when the New York Pond was or- 
ganized. Since then it has established 
ponds ir Massachusetts and Maryland, 
the latter known as the Chesapeake 
Pond with headquarters in Baltimore. ? 

Instrumental in the organization ol 
the Chesapeake Pond and one of the 
leading factors in its conduct is Henry 
L. Rose, the well-known automobile ad- 
juster and member. of the firm of Rose 
& Smith, Baltimore. For two years he 
served as Keeper of the Golden Goose 
Egg; was then elected Most Loyal Gan- 
der, and is now serving his second term. 

Since the retirement of Most Loyal 
Grand Gander W. E. Mallalieu, the East 
has not been represented in the Grand 
Nest, and it is proposed to offer the 
name of Mr. Rose as Grand Keeper of 
the Gold Goose Egg at the twentieth 
annual meeting to be held at Milwaukee 
in September. ; 

Some Interesting Experiences | 

Mr. Rose has been in high standing in 
insurance circles in Baltimore for many 
years and is well and favorably known 
to most leading company executives. He 
will be forty-two years old on the occa- 
sion of his next birthday in September. 
He has been in the automobile end of 
the insurance business since March 1904 
and has met personally the officials of 
many of the large automobile factories, 
having had occasion to go through all of 
the prominent plants in Detroit and 
Flint, Mich. He has been called to New 
York on appraisals on six different oc- 
casions and has served on losses as far 
South as Florida. An interesting expe- 
rience in connection with his work came 
about by the tracing of a stolen car into 
Canada and the restealing of the car and 
bringing it across the American line in 
order to restore it to its, original owner. 

Another interesting experience, al- 
though rather unpleasant, came about by 
his being arrested for restealing an au- 
tomobile from Raleigh, N. C. The car 
had been stolen from Washington and 
was being held at Durham, N. C., for a 
reward of $250 and an exorbitant garage 
bill. He took the car, left without pay- 
ing any of the garage bills and was in- 
tercepted and arrested at Richmond, but 
after explanations, was dismissed. 

Mr. Rose has served as president of 
the Baltimore Automobile Club for three 
successive years and at the present time 
is president of the Claim Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore City, as well as 
Deputy Automobile Commissioner of the 
State of Maryland. 

Perhaps there is nothing else needed 
to attest to the popularity of Mr. Rose 
and to establish his qualifications for 
the post of Grand Keeper of the Golden 
Goose Egg of the Ancient and Honorable 
Order of the Blue Goose. 





ASSETS TRANSFERRED 

The assets of the United States Branch 
of the Norwegian Atlas of Oslo, Nor- 
way, have been taken over by the Amer- 
ican Equitable, it was recently an- 
nounced; its liabilities also will be as- 
sumed by the latter company. The 
transaction is said to involve about half 
a million dollars and has been approved 
by the New York State Insurance De- 
partment. As a result of the comple- 
tion of the deal, the Norwegian will 
withdraw from this country. The Nor- 
wegian Atlas began doing business in 
the United States in 1918, transacting 
marine business for the most part. In 
recent years it has been doing a mod- 
erate fire reinsurance business. 
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HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 
Insurance Society of Massachusetts Sub- 
mits Names of Candidates for 
Election This Year 
The annual meeting and tenth birth- 
day party of the Insurance Society of 
Massachusetts took place last evening at 
the Boston Yacht Club, Hull, Mass. A 

dinner was served after the meeting. 
The nominating committee submitted 
the following ticket: President, Ambrose 
M. Murphy, Kaler, Carney, Liffler & 
Co.; first vice-president, Peter A. Col- 
lins, Penn Mutual Life; second vice- 
president, Leslie E. Knox, L. W. King- 
man Company, Inc.; third vice-president, 
Harley H. Hartford, Gilmour, Rothery 
& Co.; recording secretary, Harold C. 
Read, Jordan, Read & Co.; financial sec- 
retary-treasurer, Byron M. Allen, Field 
& Cowles; directors (for two years) 
Walter J. Dayton, National Union Fire 
Insurance Company; Morgan H. Harris, 
Russell & Fairfield; C. F. J. Harrington, 
Obrion, Russell & Co.; Frederick J. 
Carey, Boston Insurance Company, and 
\rthur W. Hollis, Hollis, Perrin & Kirk- 
patrick, Inc. (for unexpired term of Har- 
ley H. Hartford); trustee (for three 
years), Charles H. Nudd, Rogers & 
Howes; auditors, Perey Upham, William 
A. Hamilton Company; Edward A, 
Quain, Metropolitan Casualty; Kenneth 
H. Erskine, Liverpool & London & 
Globe. 


JOINS E. W. HOLMES CO. 

Melville J. Horn, well known marine 
insurance man, has severed his connec- 
tion with the National Liberty and its 
affiliated companies to join forces with 
Captain FE. W. Holmes in the E. W. 
Holmes Company. Mr. Horn will main- 
tain an organization on the New York 
State Barge Canal and adjacent inland 
waters for the use of underwriters in the 
inspecting of cargoes and hulls, salvag- 
ing and adjusting. Captain Holmes was 
the first surveyor to recognize the im- 
portance of the New York State Barge 
Canal. Since 1919 he has been promot- 
ing improvements in salvage operations. 

Mr. Horn, who has had many years 
of experience in transportation and ma- 
rine insurance, will have charge of the 
New York office. He was formerly 
deputy United States manager of the 
Norwegian Atlas. 


5 THE EASTERN 





Commission Seales 


CALL REDUCTIONS 


DRASTIC 
Several Say They Must Give Up 
Connections of Many Years’ 
Standing to Preserve Income 








In local agency circles the Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association is not being 
received with wholehearted enthusiasm. 
This is the organization which is intend- 
ed to replace the Eastern Union and to 
have control over commissions and many 
other fire insurance practices in the New 
England and Eastern States north of the 
». E. U. A. territory. If a sufficient 
number of companies sign the agreement 
to observe the rules of Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association a new scale of com- 
missions will be put into effect late this 
year. Instead of the present graded 
scale from 15 to 25% the new scale will 
still pay 15 and 25%, but will pay 15% 
on unprotected risks and 25% on pro- 
tected risks. 

In the large cities where there is am- 
ple fire protection, most of the insurable 
property will fall within the 25% class. 
On the other hand, in rural districts 
where inunicipal fire protection does not 
extend the local agents will get only 15% 
irrespective of individual fire protection 
devices, they say. At present many of 
these risks command 25% commissions, 
and the prospects of a reduction of near- 
ly 50% in commission payments are not 
at all pleasing to the agents. 

Much talk about the new rates was 
heard in the corridors of the Hotel 
Syracuse last week during the annual 
convention of the New York local agents 
association. Several agents stated their 
intention of sending in their supplies to 
companies that they have long repre- 
sented but which are now contemplating 
joining the Eastern Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation. These agents declare they cannot 
afford to place sentiment above income 
and must seek non-conference represen- 
tation as the only means of preserving 
their agency incomes. 
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AGENTS AT BOARD MEETING 
Group of Leading Members of National 
Association Attend; Proof of 
Improved Relationships 
One of the concrete evidences of bet- 
ter relations between the fire companies 
and their agents was the presence at the 
annual meeting last week of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters of a group 
of leading local agents. These included 
Cliff C. Jones, Kansas City, president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents; Frank *L. Gardner, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Association; 
Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel of 
the association; Fred J. Cox, Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., past-president of the associa- 
tion, and A. G. Chapman, Louisville, Ky., 
former chairman of the association’s ex- 

ecutive committee. 


MOUNTAIN SUCCEEDS JANSON 

Acting under medical advice, Percy 
Janson has resigned his position as dep- 
uty chairman of Lloyd’s, and A. R. 
Mountain has been appointed to succeed 
him. ‘This news has been received with 
great regret at Lloyd’s, where Mr. Jan- 
son’s appointment was regarded with 
general approval, both on account of his 
personal qualities and of the very long 
association of his family with the cor- 
poration. He has been absent from bus- 
iness for some weeks now, on account 
of his health. Mr. Mountain has served 
on the committee of Lloyd’s for more 
than one term of office, and his appoint- 
ment as deputy chairman will be weil 
received. He was elected an underwrit- 
ing member of Lloyd’s in 1903, and is a 
brother of Sir Edward Mountain, Bt., 
chairman of the Eagle, Star and British 
Dominions Insurance Company Ltd. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The next quarterly meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents will take 
place at Briarcliff Lodge, Westchester 
County, July 12 and 13, it was announced 
recently at the headquarters, of the asso- 
ciation in New York City. At this time 
arrangements will be made for the an- 
nual meeting of the Association at At- 
lantic City, which will be held September 
21 to 24. 
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Western Department 
Field Conference 


CRUM & FORSTER COMPANIES 


Western Branch, Founded in 1912, Now 
One of Most Progressive Bureau 


Aggregations 


A, 
ple be nt on 


the famous 


cago, stopped 


business 


Michigan 


and 


Soulevard, 


. few weeks ago several thousand peo- 


pleasure on 


Chi- 


, looked and tried to listen 


in order to ascertain just what was go- 


ing on when the group picture printed 
herewith was being taken. “Who are 
they,” and “what is the big idea?” 


formed — the 
plainly 


combined 


stamped on their 


faces. 


interrogation 


Well, 


the secret is out. Here the story 
and a first class human interest story 
it is, too. 

This group comprises ficld men 
and engineers of the Western Depart- 


ment of the Crum & Forster Companies 


together with 
dent of the 


J. Lester 
United 


Parsons, 
States 


presi- 


Fire, vice- 


president of the North River, and vice- 


president 


of Crum 


& Forste cs 


Harold 


Junker, general agent of the ‘Crum & 
Forster Companies; Fred M. Gund, 
manager of the Western Department; 
and J. W. Gregory, assistant manager 
of the Western Department. 

The picture was made the inter- 


section of Mac 


The 
& Forster 


Western 


lison Street 


headquarters at Freeport, 


headquarters ¢ 
idea of the 
can be 








ire still 


glance 


maintained. 
growth of the 
had by a 


and North and 
South Michigan Boulevard. 

Department 
was established i 


of Crum 
1912, with 


l., where the 


Some 


department 
the picture. 





Middle Row: 


Front Row—Left to Right: 


L. A. Balles 


H. M. Angell 





It is 


one of the 
tions of the West, and one of the lead- 


progressive organiza- 
ing members of the Western Insurance 
Bureau. The companies represented in 
the department are the North River, 
United States Fire, Richmond, British 
America, Western Assurance and United 
States Merchants & Shippers. 

There are more than 140 persons in 
the department, of which thirty-five are 
field men and seven engineers. 

A Cook County office and a brokerage 


service office are maintained in the In- 
surance Exchange Building, Chicago, 
managed by R. I. Read. 


This conference 


was called to study 
conditions and set 


in motion a program 


to improve the service of the organiza- 
tion. The Crum & Forster group of 


companies ranks fifth in amount of pre- 
mium income, according to the figures 
of 1925, in the roster of company groups. 


UNDERWRITING LOSSES 
DEMONSTRAE NEED 
OF RATE INCREASES 


(Continued from Page 1) 


justment of losses. The companies as a 
whole do not give enough serious consid- 
eration to this subject, he said, and he 
expressed the hope that a constructive 
effort be launched to curb bad adjusting 
practices. Paul L. Haid, president of the 
America Fore Companies, stated that the 
companies must stop the practice of mak- 
ing gratuitous payments. 3y these he 
meant payments on the receipt of letters 
stating that every other company on a 
certain loss had paid except the one to 
whom the letter was addressed. 
departments should not be 
into paying losses by these methods, Mr. 
Haid said, if they have definite reasons 
for declining to admit liability. 

The Committee on Adjustments in its 
report gave further insight into current 


Loss 
frightened 


Clarence N. Lindberg 
W.A. Holden W.H. Schulz 


Fred W. Andrews 
W. H. Faulkner 
Back Row: 


loss conditions. Extracts from the re- 
port follow: 
Hasty Payment of Losses 
“The hasty payment of losses is an- 


other phase of the adjustment situation 
which has been referred to at previous 
annual meetings, and your Committee 
has given it some thought but without 
developing a satisfactory suggestion to 
which it was felt our membership as a 
whole would subscribe and in which they 
could cooperate. The subject is still be- 
fore your Committee. An earnest effort 
should be made by the companies to reg- 
ulate this recognized evil. Your Com- 
mittee believes that fire insurance is 
competent to regulate it and should do 
so before we are subjected to state reg- 
ulation of the matter. There are other 
questions affecting adjustments which 
need attention and which will require 
our best thought; for this seems to be 
a bri anch of the business which not only 
evokes general criticism, but is responsi- 
ble to a considerable degree for the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory experience of the 
companies. Your Committee cannot hope 
to present a cure for all of the adjust- 
ment ills, but we do feel that we have 
made a measure of progress toward the 
end desired. 

“We are 


indebted to one of our 


mem- 
bers for the valuable suggestion of a 
plan to acquaint the practical men in 
our business handling losses with the 


important part they can play in the effi- 
cient direction of the loss adjustments 
of a company. The plan involves the 
formation of a club or association of 
those in charge of adjustments, for an 
exchange of views upon the practical 
problems arising in their departments. 
“Through the activity of our special 
agents we have been able to investigate 
many cases involving fraud, as well as 
situations where irregularities and exces- 
sive claims have been disclosed. These 


A. A. Figeley 
C. H. Cowper 


E. S. Welch Walter F. Lee 


W. T. Funkhouser 
W.C. Rardin 
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field representatives work in close eg 
operation with the investigators of the 
Committee on Incendiarism and Arson, 
but devote their entire time, in so far 4s 
possible, to fraudulent claims rather than 
to the origin of fires. We assist ad. 
justers representing the companies jp 
developing evidence for the defense of 
fraudulent claims, and investigate the ac- 
tivities of public adjusters i in some of the 
larger cities. There is a wide field for 
investigations of this character, especial- 
ly in several of the industrial centers, as 
is evidenced by our work in the silk, 
garment manutacturing, fur and whole. 
sale tobacco trades. 

“In order to investigate intelligently 
claims arising from losses in a given in- 
dustry, it is necessary to spend consider- 
able time with the particular industry as 
a whole, obtain information concerning 
the various firms engaged in a given in- 
dustry and their connections in order to 
know those that are reliable, those that 
are unreliable and those which have a 
reputation for unscrupulous practices 
and unethical business conduct. Our éx- 
perience shows clearly that reputable 
concerns are willing and anxious to co- 
operate with us. It is not difficult to 
perceive that the service of a man fully 
informed as to the conditions in connec- 
tion with any important industry, who 
could make investigations, would be of 
value to the companies, and it may be 
that recommendations for the employ- 
ment of such a person will be made dur- 
ing the year,’ 

Pronounced Moral Hazard 
C. E. Case, in submitting the report 
of the Committee on Incendiarism and 
Arson, pointed out further reasons for 
the high loss ratio. In his report he 
said: 
“We are impressed with the fact that 
the moral hazard during 1924 and 1925 
has been most pronounced. In our judg- 
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ment, however, this is not due to care 
less underwriting or lose adjustments, 


in any greater degree than has hereto- 
fore prevailed, there having been per- 
haps a slight improvement in the care 
with which adjustments are being made, 
although these factors have as_ hereto- 
fore contributed to some extent to moral 
hazard fires. The real cause for this 
condition in our opinion is the prevalence 
of lawlessness throughout the country 
during the past two years. This condi- 
tion still prevails and is reflected to a 
great extent in any. increase there may 
have been in the crimes of incendiarism 
and arson. 

“We are fully convinced that crime 
cannot be prevented by propaganda and 
that the only restraint of the criminal is 
the restraint of the law.- We _ believe 
that the only means by which this situa- 
tion can be overcome is by a thorough 
investigation of the individual offense 
and vigorous prosecution of all those 
against whom sufficient evidence can be 
developed. We have endeavored to meet 
this situation with the utmost energy, 
and believe that the crime of arson has 
not increased in the same ratio as other 
forms of commercial crime. 

Summary of Operations 

First: In the fiscal year which has 
just closed our special agents have made 
personal investigation of 1,290 fines 
which were reported to us as being of 
incendiary or suspicious origin. Com- 
plete written reports covering these in- 
vestigations have been submitted to the 
general manager and all of the informa- 
tion contained therein has been  fur- 
nished to the companies interested in the 
individual losses. 

Fourth: We are constantly trying to 
create interest in the promotion of the 
Model Arson Law and in the strengthen- 
ing of the statutes defining arson in vari- 
ous states in which the existing laws are 








inadequate. At the present time arson 
trials are more carefully and intelligent- 
ly conducted than has been the case in 
past years. As a consequence, verdicts 
of conviction returned in trial courts are 
now more uniformly sustained by the 
higher courts and the opinions rendered 
by the latter in-cases which have been 
reviewed have established some impor- 
tant and sound principles of law. While 
in the past prosecuting attorneys have 
been somewhat timid in approaching the 
trial of an arson case because of the 
many technicalities and loopholes which 
are encountered, they now realize that it 
is no more difficult to secure a convic- 
tion in a properly prepared arson case 
than in any other criminal action. 
462 Arrests Made 

Upon the completion of the 
vestigations referred to above, 
lowing actions were taken by 
authorities : 


1,290 in- 
the fol- 
the local 


MONUMNE 220 b adividadeucns cox 402 
COMVIEHORS 6.466 de ccceses ces 219 
PUURIIRNAEE ose sk wenn ccweweun 113 
WRUROUONUE sc dos ces beseceues 18 


In all of these cases the individuals were 
charged with the crime of arson or burn- 
ing with intent to defraud. 

It is conservatively estimated that a 
total of $500,000 has been saved to the 
company members as a result of the 
above mentioned criminal prosecutions. 
An examination of our records discloses 
the saving of over $275,000 through de- 
feated or abandoned claims. Our reports 
and records have been utilized with 
marked success by adjusters representing 
the companies. In many cases they have 
been enabled to bring about the adjust- 
ment of a loss on an equitable basis, and 
the information supplied by our records 
has frustrated the efforts of individuals 
to collect on exorbitant claims. The in- 
formation compiled by our investigators 
has also been used with considerable suc- 








cess by 


attorneys representing company 
members in civil litigation. 

In the nine years in which this Com- 
mittee has operated under the present 
plan, special agents have submitted re- 
ports covering the investigation of 6,007 
fires. It is interesting to note that in 
connection with these particular losses 
police authorities have instituted the fol- 
lowing criminal actions: 


ABIOGS 532 bis ee et ek 2,494 
Convictions ..... Paee an wee 1,214 
Acatiittals < i.ci0. oie oa Oe 


Over 3% Paid i in Taxes 


On the subject of taxes, which still 
impose most heavy burdens on insurance, 
President Kurth had this to say: 

“After dwelling thus at length upon 
the difficult problems which fall to us to 
solve if we are to make the necessary 
improvement in our underwriting situa- 
tion, | may properly conclude this ad- 
dress by speaking briefly of one great 
toll upon our business for which we are 
altogether without responsibility. This 
is the incessantly increasing drain of the 
multifarious taxes the companies are re- 
quired to pay by the various departments 
of Government—federal, state and mu- 
nicipal. Last year the grand total of — 
taxes paid by the companies of the Na- 
tional Board in respect of their fire and 
lightning business was $20,144,687, or 
3.13% of their entire premium income 
from such business. 

“This is a tremendous turnover tax to 
impose upon a business which from its 
very nature represents the effort of so- 
ciety to repair the loss of wealth which 
it sustains through a great destructive 
agency, and not the creation of new 
wealth. That fire insurance companies, 
in so far as they are business enterprises, 
should pay the same taxes as other busi- 
enterprises, no sensible person 
would think of denying. It may perhaps 
be conceded that the companies 
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should be required to provide the where 

withal to meet the cost of the public 
supervision of their operations, though 
this rule is not generally applied in the 
case of banks and other fiduciary insti- 
yg subject to public regulation. © It 
is, however, a flagrant violation both of 
pine economic principles and of wise 
social practice to levy exceptionally 
heavy taxes designed to produce general 
governmental revenue upon the fund 
which the community is compelled to 
provide for the purpose of making good 
the continuous impairment of its re- 
sources through the accidents of nature. 


ACTUARIAL REPORT 


Number of Loss Reports Shows Decrease 
Over 1924, But Actual Losses 
Are Larger 

The Actuarial Bureau Committee of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
at the annual meeting last week submii- 
ted some interesting figures on loss re- 
ports, covering a ten-year period, show- 
ing the trend in the fire loss of the coun 
try. These figures follow: 


Year Received Loss 

BOGE weeeecsiceacens 750,000 $208,706,362 
REE Wwecleunetodecueas 678,000 231,628,040 
id MP TCLI ETT Te 581,829 283,103,101 
BUEN “ecceconcdecieses 588,013 256,432,319 
ee ee ae 705,088 358,309,342 
SUE eu ctocesceacees 812,357 396,324,810 
1922 duvevedncas 1,022,670 405,232,801 
BE de céeetawsvesns 903,140 428,298,226 
DA abtednudeceaves 949,887 439,249,699 
NPG Fin tindiaeices nas 929,913 **456,204,737 


*Decrease. 

**Estimated. 

The loss reports received during the 
year 1925 showed a 2.1% 
under the year 1924, but during four 
months of this year the records disclose 
an increase of 13.5% over last year, Since 
its establishment, 8,939,723 reports have 
been filed with the Bureaus. 


decrease of 
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Insure Shipments 


Shipments made by freight, express or truck are sub- 
ject to all the perils of transportation. Wrecks, collisions, 
fire, or in the case of waterborne shipments, sinking or 
stranding are some of the causes which prevent your 


shipments from reaching their destination. 


Trip Transit Insurance safeguards the financial value 
of such shipments during their travels. Surely valuable 


shipments should be guarded in transit. 


There are shippers of goods near you who will be in- 
terested in this safer way as provided in a Trip Transit 
policy in The Home Insurance Company of New York. 
For further information address The Marine Depart- 
ment of The Home Insurance Company, 59 Maiden Lane, 
New York City. 
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Tourist Floater 
Rates Increased 


MINIMUM PREMIUM RAISED 
Is Now $10 for Broad Form, With Rate 
Fixed at 2 Per Cent.; Commission 
To Brokers Is 15 Per Cent. 
Tourist floater and personal effects in- 
surance rates have been raised, effective 
June 1, by those companies interested in 
the formation of another tourist floater 
conference, although it is said that there 
will be no conference as such formed. 
Notices sent to brokers in the metropoli- 
tan district of New York City state that 
Form “B,” the broad form covering as- 
sureds not only in the United States 
but in many European and South Amer- 
ican countries, the minimum rate will be 
2 per cent. flat per annum, instead of 
the old rate of 1% per cent. and the 
minimum premium charge will be $10. 
For world wide cover the rate is 3 per 
cent. The commission allowance to 

brokers is 15 per cent. 

For Form “A,” the limited form, the 
minimum rate will be 1 per cent., with 
a minimum premium charge of $5. The 
commission allowance for brokers will 
again be 15 per cent. 

These rate advances are being sup- 
ported by most leading companies in the 
market, including the Home, America 
Fore companies, Automobile, Chubb & 
Son, North British & Mercantile, and 
many others. These new rates are cal- 
culated to place the business on a profit- 
able plane and are the outcome of the 
conversations directed toward forming 
another tourist floater conference. 

rhere has been in contemplation for 
some time the reformation of the Tourist 
Floater Insurance Conference, and there 
was recently sent to companies inter- 
ested a report of a special committee 
appointed at a meeting of company rep- 
resentatives held in the assembly room 
of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 123 William Street, Wednesday 
April 21, 1926, at 2 P. M., outlining 
the proposed rules and regulations to 
govern its activities. The report fol- 
lows: 
_It is recommended to the companies 
terested in writing tourist or personal 
effects business within the United States 
that a new Conference be formed to 
function in a manner similar to the for- 
mer Conference, which was virtually 
discontinued during the latter part of 
December, 1923. The title of this under- 
standing shall be: “TOURIST FLOAT- 
ER INSURANCE CONFERENCE.” 

MEMBERSHIP: Any company shall 
be eligible for affiliation. The word 
company” shall mean a corporation or 
association authorized by its charter or 
certificate of incorporation to write in- 
surance, which amongst other classjfica- 
tions includes tourist or personal effects 
business through a common office any- 
where within the United States, or shall 
€ represented by a common agency, 
agent or manager authorized to write 
such business, such companies shall con- 
stitute a “proup.” 

OFFICERS: The officers shall be a 
President and a Vice-president, both of 
whom shall be representatives of com- 
panies or of a group. 

There shall be a secretary-treasurer, 
who may not be a representative of any 
company or group. 

The officers shall be elected at the first 
regular meeting. of the Conference, to 








serve for one year or until their succes- 
sors are elected. 

Note:—The committee here recom- 
mends that C. A. Bischoff, whose address 
is room 423, 15 William Street, shall be 
elected as secretary-treasurer, for the 
reason that he is acting in a similar ca- 
pacity for personal jewelry underwriters, 
and that this conference can be best 
served at a minimum of expense. 

The committee further recommends 
that if this selection be made, the ques- 
tion of remuneration and distribution of 
expense be left within the discretion of 
the executive committee of the Confer- 
ence. 

OBJECTS OF THE CONFERENCE: 
The objects and purposes of this Con- 
ference shall be to promote good-will, 
harmony and cooperation generally be- 
tween the companies and to advise and 
recommend measures for the protection 
of their common interest, especially in 
all matters relating to tourist floater in- 
surance underwriting; to collate and 
tabulate experience as may be submit- 
ted to it by the subscribers and to make 
such recommendations from time to time 
as the executive committee may deem to 
be for the benefit of the subscribers. 

MEETINGS: Regular meetings to be 
held every three months, on the last 
Wednesday of the month at 2 P. M. 

WITHDRAWAL: Any _ subscriber 
shall have the right to withdraw from 
this Conference upon serving to its 
chairman written notice of intention to 
withdraw. 

It shall be obligatory upon the chair- 
man to request the secretary to call a 
special meeting of subscribers within two 
weeks, at which time the representative 
of the company or group, which. has 
given such written notice of withdrawal, 
shall appear in person for the purpose 
of announcing his reason for such with- 
drawal. 

After having given notice as herein 
provided, the withdrawing company shall 
be deemed to be bound by the rules and 
regulations of this Conference until the 
expiration of ninety (90) days imme- 
diately following its announcement of 
withdrawal at open meeting. 

It shall be obligatory upon the secre- 
tary to send written notice to all sub- 
scribers, advising each one of the action 
of the withdrawing subscriber. 

SCOPE OF MEMBERSHIP: The 
committee recommends. that special con- 
sideration shall be given to scope of 
membership in the Conference. 

The thought has been expressed that 
no company shall be eligible as a sub- 
scriber to this Conference unless a rep- 
resentative of that company is empow- 
ered to bind its officers—whether it be 
the head office, branch office, department 
office or local agency, or any other un- 
derwriting ottice in the United States. 

It was suggested at the last general 
mecting that, as some of the representa- 
tives of companies are not empowered to 
speak for all their underwriting. offices 
outside of the New York jurisdiction— 
the scope of this Conference be limited 
to, say, the territory east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

This would seem to be unsatisfactory, 
for the reason that the smooth operation 
of the Conference cannot be maintained 
unless it is applicable to all sections of 
the United States. 

The committee suggests—if a repre- 
sentative of a company finds himself in 
a position that he cannot give immediate 
definite assurance, that he obligates him- 
self to communicate with his head office 
or to the United States manager thereof, 
asking for binding assurance on behalf 
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of the company in respect to all of its 
representatives in the United States. 

ACQUISITION COST: The commit- 
tee has given this subject careful con- 
sideration, and as it would seem proper 
to harmonize the activities of this Con- 
ference with the proposals of other com- 
panies which are actively engaged in 
the same field, the following provisions 
in the matter of commissions, ete., shall 
be adopted by the Conference: 

1. Commissions to bona fide agents 
with policy-writing authority for two or 
more of the following classes, 15%: 


a. Fire 

b. Ocean marine 
c. Automobile 

d. Casualty 

e. Inland lines 


The intent of this paragraph is that 
an agent of any company or group must 
represent them for one of the classes 
mentioned, in addition to the inland 
lines, except that policy-signing agencies 
existing as of this date, which do not 
represent the company or group for one 
of the other classes may be continued. 
Such agencies shall be known as Class 
“RB” agencies and the name of all such 
shall be promptly filed with the Secre- 
tary of the Conference. This list shall 
not be open to inspection but any sub- 
scriber is entitled to information as to 
specific agencies. Any subscriber of the 
Conference raay appoint such filed Class 
“BR” agents irrespective of whether that 
Class “B” agent already represents that 


particular company or group for one of 
the other classes. 

2. New York and San 
brokers, 15%. 

3. All others, including brokers, sub- 
brokers and sub-agents, ete., 10%. 

4. Companies shall have the privilege 
of submitting for approval to an arbitra- 
tion committee the question of general 
agencies, zone or branch offices where 
an additional commission is to be al 
lowed but will comply with the ruling 
of the committee. 

5. Arbitration committee to be a com- 
mittee of the whole. 

6. A permanent sub-committee of 
three to investigate each case submitted 
for approval, and make a full report of 
their findings, with recommendations, to 
the committee of the whole for decision. 

POLICY FORMS: The committee is 
not yet prepared to render a special re- 
port on policy forms. It is a subject 
which will require a careful study, and 
it will also require considerable time for 
a special committee to fully investigate 
the present-day needs of the business, 
together with the ideas of the several 
underwriting members. 

It is therefore recommended that for 
the present this Conference shall interest 
itself in the following forms: 

1. Limited Form—known as Form “A” 

2. Broad Form—known as Form “B” 

3. Special Form—eliminating jewelry 

and furs—known as Form “C” 

There appears to be a variation in 
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these amongst the several offices. 
The essential features are practically the 
same, and as it will be impossible at the 


prese nt time to suggest a standard form 


forms 


of policy for either of the classes, the 
committee recommends that each com- 
pany shall continue to issue its own 


form that it has been customarily doing 


until such time that new or standard 
forms may be adopted by the Confer- 
ence, 

The question of the “All Risks” per- 


sonal effects floater has been given some 
consideration but the committee is not 
yet prepared to recommend it to the 
Conterence 

RATES Minimum Premium. 

In the case of all policies, there shall 
be a minimum premium charged on each 
issue. 

In all cases where the 
tain a permanent residence within any 
one of the five boroughs comprising 
Greater New York, the minimum  pre- 
mium shall be $15. 

In cases where the 
a residence elsewhere 
States, the minimum 
$10 

Limited Form “A”: The committee 
recommends that no extension shall be 
granted in the scope of coverage of this 
form There has been a_ practice 
amongst some offices to broaden the lim- 
ited form by granting an endorsement 
for a greater privilege with a very slight 
increase in rate. The committee feels 
that practice should be discontinued, and 
should there be a special request for a 
special endorsement, the matter should 
be placed before a Conference commit- 
tee for its ruling. 

The committee 
lowing rates: 

Domestic coverage. .1 %o per annum 

World-wide ........ 14% per annum 

Broad Form “Be 
Domestic coverage ........ 2 % flat 
WOTMI-WIKE oon ic des iscuise ck 3 % flat 
Special Form “C” 

Domestic coverage 

World-wide ea flat 

It is recommended that in all cases the 
rate shall be charged on a flat basis; 
that is, the former practice of charging 
a rate on the first $2,000 of insurance, 


assured main- 


assured maintains 
within the United 
premium shall be 


fol- 


recommends the 


with a lesser rate on an additional 
amount of insurance shall be discontin- 
ued, It is not necessary, therefore; the 
chargine of a flat rate will follow the 
custom in all lines of insurance. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Charles A. Hulme 
kK. Fiske 
T. Jones 
C. A. O’Regan 
C. Lewis. 


ELECTRICAL COUNCIL MEETS 


The wg poe Council of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories held its sixth 
meeting z the principal offices and test- 
ing station in Chicago on May 25 and 
26. Thirty-five of the forty-five mem- 
bers of the council were present, having 
come from all parts of the United States 
and from Canada. 

During the sessions there was discus- 
sion of a wide variety of electrical ap- 
pliances and materials and their relation 
to fire and accident hazards. A consid- 
erable amount of time during the ses- 
sions was devoted to a discussion of re- 
quirements for a recently recognized 
type of material known as non-metallic 
sheathed cable, and to the discussion of 
proposed changes in the requirements for 
older wiring materials. 


CAPITAL IS INCREASED 

The Firemen’s of Newark last week 
held a special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers at its home office at which a vote 
was taker upon the entire number of 
outstanding shares. It was unanimously 
voted that the authorized capital of the 
company be increased from $5,000,000 to 
$10,000,000, as recommended by the board 
of directors in April. According to Neal 
Bassett, president of the company, it is 
not the intention to issue any of this 
newly authorized stock ‘in the immediate 
future unless circumstances warrants 
such action. 








CALLS LOSSES A MYTH 


Commissioner McMahan of South Caro- 
lina Says He Has No Evidence on 
Which to Base Increases 

Insurance Commissioner John J. Mc- 
Mahan of South Carolina says that in 
addition to the announced increases in 
rates of 15 and 25 per cent. in the South 
‘astern Underwriters’ Association terri- 
tory there has been an increase of 10 
per cent. on all mercantile buildings and 
contents, protected and unprotected. 

“lurther, no evidence has yet been 
furnished,” says Mr. McMahan, “of the 
unprofitableness of any of the classes of 
business on which the rates have been 
raised. I have called for the evidence 
as Colonel Button has called for it. If 
the evidence existed and was the cause 
of the advancing of rates, it was in hand, 
available to be sent immediately. But it 
has not yet arrived, I suspect the evi- 
dence as a myth.” 





FLORIDA OPPOSES 
Commissioner, Press and Agents Appear 
to Believe Fire Rates Should 
Be Reduced 

While there has been of late a fine 
order of harmony between Florida agents 
and the companies, the rate raises by 
the S. E. U. A. promises to start a con- 
troversy that will not be a good thing 
for the business if it gets warm. Speak- 
ing of the raise, the “Tampa Tribune” 
of May 28 says it it “cannot find in these 
figures (record of business for 1925) any 
justification for an increase” when the 
“companies’ revenue increased last year 
more than 50% and their losses less 
than 25%.” 

Florida rates have been under discus- 
sion for some time, Commissioner of In- 
surance J. C. L uning having said on one 
or two occasions that he was going to 
demand a reduction on the basis of ex- 
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perience in the state for some years. Sey. 
cral Tampa agents, among them k. M. 
Prince, one of the most prominent in the 


state; have been getting themselves jp 
the papers in opposition to the raise. 
Dr. S. L. Lowry, one of the city com. 


missioners, has also said that he would 
give the commissioner of the state every 
aid to get the rates cut down. 





DONATE SILVER CUPS 

C. Weston Bailey, president of The 
American of Newark, C. W. Feigenspan, 
president of the Commercial Casualty, 
and Morrison C. Coyler, a member of 
the board of directors of the Firemen’s 
of Newark, have each donated a silver 
loving cup to be awarded to the teams 
yinning the relay races at the ninth an- 
nual field day of the Newark Insurance 
and Banking Athletic League, which will 
be held at Weequahic Park on Saturday, 
June 19, 








ASK ANY FIREMAN’S FUND AGENT ANYWHERE 


For sixty-three years the guiding prin- 


ciple of the Fireman’s Fund Insurance 


Company has been to achieve success by 


deserving it; to write a fair contract, and 


to construe it liberally in favor of the 


assured; to take agents and brokers into 


full fellowship in the high privilege of 


serving the insuring public adequately, 


honestly and economically. 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE and MARINE INSURANCE 
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Well-Known Experts 
On Ad Men’s Program 


c. H. HOLLAND TO BE SPEAKER 


Spring’s Sessions of Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference.to Be June 21-22 
At Philadelphia 
The program for the general sessions 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference, 
which will take place at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, June 21-22, 
has been announced. The program calls 
for two days of business, without enter- 

tainment features. 

On Monday morning and afternoon 
and Tuesday afternoon, general sessions 
will be held. Tuesday forenoon will be 
given over to separate sessions of the 
three groups—life, casualty and fire. A 
feature of Tuesday’s program will be the 
luncheon talk by President Charles H. 
Holland of the Independence Indemnity 
whose subject will be “Newspaper Ad- 
vertising—Can It Help the Insurance 
Business ?” f 

The addresses at the general sessions 
will be as follows: 

Monday Forenoon 

“A Cooperative Insurance Advertising Cam- 
paign That is. Working’—-Wallace Rogers, Hart- 
ford Fire, Chicago, chairman advertising com 
mittee of the Farm Insurance Association. 

“Making the Most of Advertising Space You 
Buy”—W. Livingston Larned, vice-president the 
Ethbridge Company, New York. 

“Monkey Wrenches, Brass Tacks and Other 
Hardware’’-—-Will C. Calkins, vice-president Cal- 
kins & Holden, Inec., New ork. 

At the luncheon George H. Harris, supervisor 
of field service, Sun Life of Canada, will speak 
on “The Advertiser—The Interpreter.” 

Monday Afternoon 

“It’s There if You Go After It” 
Hubbard, assistant secretary 
ance Company. 

“Type and Type Layouts”—Gilbert P. Farrar, 
New York, author of “How Advertisements Are 
Built.” 

“Outstanding Features in Successful Agency 
Bulletins’—Mansur B. Oakes, president Insur- 
ance Research and Review Service, Indianapolis. 

‘It’s the Follow-up That Counts’——Spencer 
Welton, vice-president Fidelity Deposit Company. 

Tuesday Afternoon 

“Blotters —an Expensive Habit, or a Selling 
Investment ?”’—-Franklin Dorset, of Whitlet & 
Shepperson, Richmond, Va. 

“The Insurance Advertising Exhibit’”—Thomas 
J. Mulvey, dean Charles Morris Price School of 
Journalism and Advertising, Poor Richard Club, 
Philadelphia. 


Clarence T. 
Automobile Insur- 


A. J. DONAHUE PROMOTED 
Made Assistant to Manager of the 
National Automobile Under- 
writers’ Conference 
_A. J. Donahue, statistician of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Confer- 
ence, has been promoted to be assistant 
to Manager Moore of the National Con- 
ference. Mr. Donahue has been with 
the National Conference for the last six 
years, and prior to that held a similar 
position with the Liverpool & London & 
Globe. For four and a half years before 
that he was with the Globe Indemnity 
and even earlier with the statistical de- 
partment of the Mutual Life. His pro- 
motion was made this week by the gov- 
erning committee and is one which is 

well deserved, 


J. F. VAN RIPER RETURNS 
J. F. Van Riper, branch secretary of 
the Norwich Union Fire, returned to his 
office on Tuesday of this week, follow- 
ing an absence of several months. At 
that time he underwent a serious opera- 
ton which confined him to the hospital 
tor eleven weeks. Mr. Van Riper says 
that he is now feeling in good health. 
His return was welcomed by a large 
bunch of roses placed on his desk by his 
office associates. : 


COMMERCIAL UNION MOVES 
lhe brokerage, service and metropoli- 
tan departments of the Commercial 
Union and its affiliated companies have 
been removed to 123 William Street. The 
New offices are located on the ground 
oor, 


. Douglas S. Schenck, a member of the 
Msurance firm of Schenck & Schenck 
. Jersey City, has gone on a ten-day 
shing trip at Buckhill Falls, Pa. 
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Vacation Hazards 





Automobile Accident 

Tourist Baggage 

Residence Burglary 
Golfers 


Your prospective patrons will soon be obtaining 
travel reservations and packing their traveling bags, 
in contemplation of the approaching Vacation 
Season. 


You can help to make your prospects’ vacation a 
matter of happiness and tranquillity, by providing 
adequate dependable insurance protection, to meet 
their needs. 


Well provided with insurance, they may go away 
knowing that “all is well,” in event of accident or 
loss and with an appreciation of the service and 
policies you provided. 


Norwich Union Policies and Service 
Have National Reputation 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager — J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 





Hart Darlington, President J. F. Van Riper, Secretary 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


H. P. Jackson, President F. P. Stanley, Vice Pres. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES 




















Asbestos Roofing 





Seen as Solution 


LUNCHEON TO COMM. DORMAN 





Menace of Shingle Roofing Discussed; 
Want Connolly Bill Reported 
Out of Committee 
At a luncheon in honor of Fire Com- 
missioner John J. Dorman, which took 
place at 65 Liberty street last week, the 
conference committee on the origin of 
fires discussed means of getting the so- 
called Connolly amendments to the 
building ordinances reported out of com- 
mittee. The chairman of this committee 
is H. N. Kelsey, manager of the London 

and Scottish. 

Among the organizations represented 
at the luncheon-meeting were the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New 
York and the Merchants’ Association of 
New York City. Fire Chief John Ken- 
lon, of the New York Fire Department, 
also attended the luncheon as well as 
representatives of the Building Commit- 
tee of the Board of Aldermen, New York 
City. 

The meeting was an aftermath of the 
recent hearing in the Aldermanic Cham- 
ber, New York City, on the proposed 
amendments to the building code ordin- 


ances, to compel the use of asbestos 
shingles in the roofs of all buildings 
within city limits. These resolutions 


were sponsored by Maurice FE. Connolly, 
president of the Borough of Queens. At 
the hearing in the City Hall a little less 
than a month ago, it was the opinion of 
most of those present that another hear- 
ing should take place at a later date so 
as to discuss the matter more in detail. 
However, it now appears that further 
action upon the amendments rests with 
the Committee on Buildings. In other 
words, the bill must be reported out of 
committee before another public hearing 
can be held. 

Shingle roofing, as a means of reduc- 
ing fire hazards, was discussed for the 
most part at the luncheon. The New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters was 
represented by William B. White, super- 
intendent of the bureau of surveys. 
There were also present representatives 
of several civic bodies of New York. 


AUTO CONFERENCE MEETS 

The National Automobile 
ers’ Conference held its 
meeting last Friday, at which reports 
were received. No definite action was 
taken. It is said that the report on the 
proposed new company to write auto 
finance risks only was sent back to com- 
mittee. There is considerable feeling 
against launching such a company at 
this time. The governing committee re- 
ceived a report from its special sub- 
committee on the question of the Na- 
tional Automobile Club on the Pacific 
Coast. This report was one of progress, 
and requested further time to give the 
matter consideration. The committee 
also reported that, in conference with 
Vice President Kurth, of the Home, an 
an agreement was reached that a satis- 
factory solution of the question should 
be arrived at within sixty days, pending 
which time the Home and its affiliated 
companies would not take advantage of 
their notices of withdrawal from the Pa- 
cific Coast Conference. 


Underwrit- 
semi-annual 


BOARD HAS 213 COMPANIES 

There are now 213 companies belong- 
ing to the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. The report of the committee on 
membership filed at the annual meeting 
last week showed that eleven companies 
joined during the last fiscal year while 
five retired. 


IN NEW OFFICES 
The Adam Muller insurance agency is 
now located in their new offices in the 
Jersey City Chamber of Commerce 
building at 1 Newark avenue. 
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Underwriters’ Labor- 
atories, Ins. Value 


IS A FINE SAFETY UNIVERSITY 


George B. Muldaur, General Agent, 
Explains in Address What It Means 
to Accident Field 


B. Muldaur, general agent of 
Laboratories of Chi- 
a talk on “What the Under 
writers’ Laboratories Label Should 
Mean to You” before the members of 
the Insurance Iederation of Pennsyl- 
vanit, at their convention, which was 
held on May 26 and 27 at Conneaut 
Lake Park, Pa. In part he said: 

“Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
might be called the technical 
the University of Fire and Accident 
Prevention Kducation is the one un 
derlying and essential element in the 
livht against the nation’s appalling loss 
of life and property from fire and acci 
dent and the Laboratories afford means 
of studying machinery, devices, and ap- 
paratus in their relation exclusively to 
salety. 

“It is the investigating and testing de 
partment of the great group of fire pre 
vention organizations It is the out 
growth of a small electrical testing labor 


atory established by the late W. H. Met 


(seorge¢ 
the Underwriters’ 


cayvo, gave 


Inc., 
school of 


rill in 1893 at the close of the World's 
Fair in Chicago and operated by him, 
and the late William C. Robinson, and 


a few assistants for cight years. It was 
incorporated in 1901 by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and has 


since been maintained by them to act in 
an advisory capacity regarding the fit- 
ness of materials, devices and apparatus 


in their relations solely to fire preven 
tion and protection. Its activities have 
latterly been extended to include casual 


ty, burelary and automotive branches 
Its electrical department, the second in 
point of size and importance, is of course 
intimately related to the question of fire 
hazard 

“One of the most important points to 
keep in mind in regard to the Laborato 
rics’ findings is that they establish a 
minimum standard of excellence and not 
a maximum. ‘The standards to which 
tested articles must conform are not 
arbitrary nor are they the result of the 
Laboratories’ own deliberations and 
ideas alone or of the Underwriters, the 
rating boards or government, state orf 
city bureaus They are arrived at 
through industry conferences composed 
of engineers, manufacturers of the ac 
tual devices under consideration, experts 
in their use and others whose technical 
and practical experience especially fit 
them to qualify as authorities. A stand 
ard, accepted, becomes a_ fixed 
mark beyond which each device must 
go in point of excellence before it may 
find a place in the Laboratories’ list or 
be recommended for its special type of 
service, 

“Devices submitted to the Laboratories 
for listing are first tested by the engi 
neers in charge of the special class of 
work to which they apply. An impor 
tant feature of the Laboratories’ Serv 
ice is the advice and assistance they are 
enabled to give to manufacturers in per 
fecting worthy shown by the 
preliminary tests to require further de 
velopment. 

“When a favorable report has been 
rendered by the engineers of the 
device is not yet ready to issue, but is 
first submittd to one of five councils 
fire, casualty, electrical, automobile and 
burglary protection—for confirmation, 
amendment or rejection by letter ballot 
The councils are composed of experts, 
scientists, engineers, and insurance off 
cials. If the vote of the council is fa- 
vorable the device passes into the class 
of listed articles \ summary of the 
report is printed on a card, which is 
filed with others according to classifica 
tion, and cabinets containing these card 
systems are maintained in the offices of 
the principal boards of underwriters and 
inspection bureaus throughout the coun 
try, as well as by many public and _ pri- 
vate organizations, Government, State 
and municipal departments. Lists of in- 


once 


dey ices 


tests 





spected appliances are also freely dis- 
tributed to persons interested, especially 
to builders and building owners, archi- 
tects, electrical contractors-—every one in 
short who has the selection’ of materials, 
machinery or devices bearing upon safety 
or property and life. The Laboratories’ 
lists climinate chance and place in the 
hands of responsible persons a ‘certain 
means of determining what is worthy of 

«confidence. The listing of any device is 
in itself a favorable report, reduced to 
its lowest terms. Should the complete 
report be required it may be had by per- 
sons showing a proper reason for asking 
it. 

“Inspection Service, the secoud torm of 
follow-up, comprises tests made by La- 
boratories’ engineers at the factory dur- 
ing manufacture. The results are the 
same as in the Re-examination Service, 
but the plan is considered somewhat 
more effective as coming closer to the 
source of supply and tending to correct 
deviations from the normal 
promptly. 


more 
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Commonwealth 


thus devised is the Label Service. This, 
as the name implies, consists simply of 
affixing the Laboratories’ label at the 
factory to such goods as are shown to 
be standard by tests of the Laboratories’ 
engineers on the spot. The labels are 
recognized wherever found and afford 
an instant proof of excellence. A check 
is kept by constant additional tests of 
labeled articles bought in the open mar- 
ket and sent in by inspectors. So satis- 
factory, both to manufacturer and user, 
has the Label Service become that up- 
wards of 700,000,000 labels were issued 
during the past year in 4159 factories 
covering 429 different classes of manu- 
facture. It is customary to consider the 
label a passport requiring no further in- 
vestigation. It is recognized by inspec- 
tion bureaus and boards having jurisdic- 
tion over the selection and use of mate- 
rials and appliances relating to safety 
from fire and accident, not because of 
any authority or guarantee of recogni- 
tion on the Laboratories’ part, but solely 
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Desirable Points 


American Equitable Assurance Company 


of New Yor 


Metropolitan Assurance Underwriters 


of New York 


New York Fire Insurance 


Incorporated 1832 


New York Equitable Underwriters 
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and Allied Lines. 
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owing to the reputation built up and sus- 
tained for upward of 30 years. 

“There is no maximum limit within 
the Laboratories’ view. The object of 
the tests is to provide a measure of at- 
tainable safe practice, beyond which any- 
one may go as far as he likes, the farther 
the better, but below which in the opin- 
ion of those qualified to know, danger 
lies. Listed and labeled articles may be 
safely recommended for use within their 
proper scope and are so recommended 
generally by boards having jurisdiction 
as well as by individual companies. 
There is, however, no compulsion actual 
or implied in these recommendations. 

“The scope of the Laboratories’ work 
among fire retardants and fire extin- 
guishers is so great that it is only pos- 
sible to touch upon some of the more 
important items here. It includes prac- 
tically all equipment and apparatus em- 
ployed for the protection of buildings 
against fire, and much of the equipment 
as well as some of the methods and 
processes employed to reduce the fire 
hazard incident to the occupancy of 
buildings. We are rapidly approaching 
the point where the Laboratories’ find- 
ings can safely be employed in the so- 
lution of all problems involved in the 
prevention and extinguishment of fires. 
The Laboratories have also reported 
upon a great many of the smaller de- 
vices and materials and these may all 
play a more important part in the broad 
field of fire prevention than some of the 
more spectacular cases. 

“The testing of floors in relation to 
fire resistance and expansion under fire 
conditions is another of the newer and 
highly important services which the 
Laboratories have rendered. The prep- 
aration of heavy restraining frames to 
resist in a known degree the lateral ex- 
pansion of floors when subjected to fire 
is one of the most important features 
of this test. Testing apparatus wholly 
new in construction and design was de- 
vised by the Laboratories for carrvine 
out these experiments, and new infor- 
mation of the highest value has been se- 
cured. 

“Tests of the fire resistance of walls 
and wall material are more or less fa- 
miliar. These have been carried on for 
considerable periods under conditions as 
nearly as possible approximating those 
of actual fires and the data compiled 
from these tests is recognized as stand- 
ard by engineers. It is interesting to 
realize that in all of these tests special 
machinery and furnaces have had to be 
constructed, involving in some cases 
great expense and in every case the 
highest technical skill. The findings of 
the Laboratories have influenced build- 
ing in a marked degree and have simpli- 
fied the selection of materials for archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors. 

“The Laboratories’ work on outside 
equipment includes some of its most val- 
uable features, namely, the exhaustive 
tests of hose, water pipe, fittings, ex- 
tinguishers, and kindred devices. In the 
work on automatic sprinklers many new 
facts have been developed leading to im- 
portant improvements whose usefulness 
has been proved by severest actual serv- 
ice, Large numbers of sprinklers from 
equipments throughout the country are 
constantly being received and tested to 
ascertain their reliability after various 
Periods of service. Inspection depart- 
ments throughout the country have 
given their hearty co-operation in this 
work,” 


REMOVE OFFICES 
The Automatic Sprinkler Corporation 
of America, manufacturers of devices for 
the control of fire, has removed its ex- 
ecutive offices at 123 William Street, New 
York City, to the L. E. Bank Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The purchasing de- 
partment has been removed to Youngs- 
town, Ohio. The company announces 
that KE. T.. Thompson, chairman of the 
board of directors and of its New York 
contracting, engineering and construc- 
tion departments, will remain at 123 Wil- 

liam street , 
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New Jersey Special 
Agents’ Assn. Outing 


PLAN BIG BEEFSTEAK DINNER 








Golf, Tennis, and Many Other Sports 
For the Day Have Been 
Provided 





The annual summer outing of the New 
Jersey Special Agents’ Association will 
be held June 14 at the picturesque North 
Jersey Country Club, located in the hills 
of northern New Jersey. 

The committee of arrangements an- 
nounces that the Association has “de- 
cided to get away from the usual full 
course dinner by giving the ‘gang’ a real, 
honest-to-goodness, genuine, old-fash- 
ioned beefsteak dinner, with lily white 
aprons thrown in for good measure.” 
* * * * (The official censor of the 
editorial department of The Eastern 
Underwriter deletes the balance of this 
paragraph, but, for our readers’ informa- 
tion, it was all right, and we suggest if 
you have any doubts about it, that you 
show up at the outing and learn for 
yourself,) 


_The golf links of the North Jersey 
Country Club have been turned over to 
the Association for the day of the out- 
ing at a cost of $2 per man for greens 
fee. The tennis courts are in excellent 
condition and can be used for 50c per 
day. Many other sports are being ar- 
ranged for the enjoyment of all who 
attend the outing. 

Upon all those who intend to play 
golf, the committee serves notice that 


the time limit for teeing off will be 
11 A. M. 
The big beefsteak dinner will be 


served at 6 P. M. sharp. 

The Country Club will supply a blue 
plate lunch at a cost of $1 each. 

All who intend to go to the New Jer- 
sey Special Agents’ Association outing 
should notify S. A. Mehorter, Room 810, 
Union Building, Newark, N. J. 


GENERAL BROKERS’ DINNER 


The General Brokers’ Association of 
the Metropolitan District will hold their 
regular monthly dinner meeting at Sar- 
di’s restaurant, New York City, on the 
evening of June 10. These meetings are 
known as educational meetings. The sub- 
ject for discussion will be “Fire Insur- 
ance.” 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 


pany 


agement, and the 


is in the conservatism of its man- 
management ot 


THE 


HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 


the security of its policy. 


CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 
MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
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HOLLMAN, Secy. 


nF. GIBERSON, Treasurer 
F. E. SAMMONS, Asst. Secy. 
A. E. GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 


HOME OFFICE 
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Ballard Entertains 
Leading Executives 


POLITICAL LEADERS PRESENT 


Mayor Walker, President Butler 
Columbia, Supt. Behd Among 
Those Who Spoke 





of 





Sumner Ballard, president of the In- 
ternational, and one of the leading fire 
reinsurance executives, again enter- 
tained the members of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and many 
other prominent insurante and political 
leaders at his home at 10 East 79th 
Street, New York City, last Thursday 
evening following the annual meeting of 
the National Board. Mr. Ballard is also 
secretary of that organization. Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler of Colum- 
bia University, a leading Republican in 
New York; Mayor Walker, G. W. Ol- 
vany, leading Democrat, and head of 
Tammany Hall, and Insurance Superin- 
tendent James A. Beha, were among 
those present. 

There were quite a number of men present 
who stand high in the political world, among 
them being Hon. James J. Walker, Mayor of 
New York Joab H. Banton, District Attorney; 
James J. Byrne, of Brooklyn; Thomas J. Dren- 
nan, former Fire Commissioner; John J. Dor- 
man, Fire Commissioner; Senator Edward I. 
Edward; James A. Foley, Surrogate of New 
York; Louis Goldstein, o ’Brooklyn; Joseph A. 
Guider, Brooklyn, Borough President; James W. 
Gerard, former Ambassador to Germany; Dr. 
John A. Harriss, Deputy Police Commissioner; 
David H. Knott, former Sheriff of New York; 
John H. McCooey, of Brooklyn; Judge John D. 
McAvoy; Courtlandt Nicoll; George W. Olvany, 
head of Tammany - Hall; Edward Riegelmann, 
former Borough President of Manhattan; J. 
Henry Walters, and Mortimer Weinberg. 

Many of the leading fire insurance company 
executives were present, including Neil Bassett, 
Firemen’s of Newark; E. Booth, Michigan 
Fire & Marine; George G. Buckley, Springfield 
Fire & Marine; Frank E. Burke, Home of New 
York; Lyman Candee, Globe & Rutgers; Charles 
S. Conklin, of the E. E. Hall companies; R. A. 
Corroon, American Equitable; Bernard M. Cul- 
ver, Niagara Fire; John A. Forster, North River; 
H. W. Gray, Jr., London & Lancashire; Paul L. 
Haid, Continental ; W. M. Hoffman, Firemen’s 
of D. > Archibald Kemp, Firemen’s of New- 
ark; Wilfred Kurth, Home of New York, presi- 
dent of the National Board; Arthur Lenssen, Fx; 
Hamilton Fire; J. B. Levison, Fireman’s Fund; 
Clarence A. Ludlum, Home of New York; J. H. 
Mulvehill, Globe & Rutgers; J. Lester Parsons, 
United States Fire; Emil G. Pieper, Rhode 
Island; O. J. Prior, Standard Fire of New Jer- 
sey; Gustavus Remak, Jr., Insurance Company of 
the State of Pennsylvania; Norman G. Robert- 
son, National Liberty; Charles D. Ross, New 
Brunswick Fire; Victor Roth, Security of New 
Haven; Dillard B. Sewall, Southern Home; O. 
E. Schaefer, Westchester; Harold V. Smith 
Franklin Fire; Ernest Sturm, America Fore 
Companies; James A. Swinnerton, American 
Eagle; Charles L. Tyner, Home of New York; 
Egbert W. West, Glens Falls, and Jesse E. 
White, Great American. 

Foreign Companies Represented 

The American offices of the foreign compa- 
nies were well represented, those present in- 
cluding Walter S. Alley, North British & Mer- 

cantile; R. P. Barbour, Northern; Percival Ber- 
esford, Phenix of London; Ernest B.. Boyd, 
Yorkshire; R. C. Christopher, Calenodian; Gayle 
i Forbush, Royal Exchange; Frederick B. Kel- 
lam, Royal; Whitney Palache and Frederick W. 
Koeckert, Commercial Union; William McIntosh, 
Royal; Alfred G. Martin, Northern; Charles A. 
Nottingham, Liverpool & London & Globe; John 
H. Packard, London Assurance; John H. Vree- 


land, Scottish Union & National, and Harold 
Warner, Liverpool & London & Globe. 

Among the guests from abroad present were 
W. Aeneas Mackay, general manager of the 
Northern Assurance of London; K. K. Peters, 
assistant manager of the. Northern; Norman M. 
Walker, manager of the British General of Lon- 
don, and Robert Connew, fire manager of the 
Royal Exchange. 

Insurance Commissioners 

Supervising State officials who attended the 
dinner included Superintendent James A. Beha 
of New York; Carville B. Benson, commissioner, 
of Maryland; Howard P. Dunham, commissioner, 
of Connecticut; Edward C. Maxson, commis- 
sioner, of New Jersey; Samuel W. McCulloth, 
commissioner, of Pennsylvania; Deputy Superin- 
tendents Henry D. Appleton, Terrence F. Cun- 
neen and Clarence C. Fowler, of New York; 
former Superintendent Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., 
of New York, and Clarence W. Hobbs, former 
commissioner, of Massachusetts. 

Among the other well known insurance men 
who attended the dinner were John J. Canning, 
of the Brooklyn Brokers Association; Bennett 
Ellison and James J. Hoey, of Hoey & Ellison; 
Chesham Ennis, of W. H. McGee & Co.; Ru- 
dolph Haubold and Harold Junker, of Crum & 
Forster; F. Kortenbeutel, of the International; 
Julian Lucas, of Davis Dorland & Co.; ; John 
Morton, former vice-president of the Fire Asso- 
ciation; Joseph S. Blume, of J. S. Blume & Co ; 
Charles W. Sparks, of MacBain & Sparks; Wil- 
liam Scheide and Carl Schreiner, of the Pilot 
Insurance Company, and Rothone Williams, of 
E. E. Hall & Co. 

Casualty company interests were represented 
at the dinner by the attendance of Jesse S. 
Phillips, former Superintendent of Insurance of 
New York and now president of the Great Am- 
erican Indemnity; Norman R. Moray, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity; Edson S. Lott, United 
States Casualty; M. O. Garner, New York In- 
demnity; William B. Joyce and E. A. St. John, 
National Surety. 

Those present included, also, Dr. C. S. Booth; 
Hartwell Cabell; James B. Clews; Samuel S. 
Conover. president of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany; Charles D. Hilles, of the Employers’ Li- 
ability; Ralph Jonas, of the Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce; Asa B. Kellogg; James M. Lown; 
F. C. Nicodemus, JTr.; Charles H. Remington; 
David Rumsey; Alfred H. Townley and Arthur 
Williams. 





MISSOURI CASE NOT LOST 





Two Dissenting Opimions in Rate Re- 
duction Order; May Go Before 
U. S. Supreme Court 

Attorneys for the 160 stock fire insur- 
ance companies, operating in Missouri on 
May 28th filed a motion for a rehearing 
by the Missouri’ Supreme Court in the 
10% rate reduction case upheld by the 
court on Friday, May 21. John S. Leahy 
of St. Louis and William Hogsett of 
Kansas City filed the motion. They at- 
tacked the opinion written by Justice 
White sustaining the rate reduction or- 
der of Superintendent Ben C. Hyde is- 
sued.in October, 1922, and effective No- 
vember 15, 1922. 

If the courts finally sustain Superin- 
tendent Hyde the companies will be 
forced to return almost $9,000,000 in ex- 
cess premiums since under the terms of 
the high court decision it is retroactive. 
It is certain that the matter eventually 
will land before the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

The motion for the rehearing charges 
that the court erred in rejecting the 
earned premium method and in adopting 
the written premium method of ascer- 
taining underwriting profits or loss; in 
taking into consideration interest on un- 
earned premiums; in ascribing to the 
superintendent the power to exclude ex- 


penses which he may regard as unrea- 
sonable. 

That the companies have an outside 
chance of winning on a rehearing i is ap- 
parent in view of a dissenting opinion 
in the case filed May 26 by Presiding 
Judge W. T. Ragland of Division No. 1. 
This opinion was concurred in by Chief 
Justice David E. Blair. 
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Scientist Explains 
Rational Basis For 
Earthquake Covers 


HAZARDS OF COAST REGIONS 





Bailey Willis Tells National Board How 
Adequately to Rate Earth- 
quake Risks 


One of the most interesting features 


of the National Board meeting last week 
was an address on earthquakes by Bai- 
ley Willis president of the Seismological 
society of America. Mr. Willis held the 
undivided attention of his large audi- 
ence of fire insurance executives for al- 
most an hour and at the end was gener- 
ously applauded and plied with many 
questions by his interested listeners. His 
was a subject of great interest, but about 
which little is known by the average fire 
insurance man. 


Mr. Willis predicted a probable recur- 
rence of a serious earthquake in the 
southern part of California within the 
next five years and also said that, on 
the other hand, the Atlantic Coast is in 
little danger of any large shock for many 
years. Mr. Willis described the nature 
of earthquakes and discussed the insur- 
ance phases at length. He said in part: 

The object of this address is to present 
the data for a reasonable understanding 
of earthquakes and to deduce a rational 
basis for insuring the public against 
losses where they occur. It is necessary 
first to understand what an earthquake 
is; how often it is likely to repeat in a 
century; how it acts; and what it does. 
Then we may consider how to insure 
against it in such a manner that the in- 
sured may be protected and the insurer 
need not run undue risks. 

What is an earthquake? It is an elas- 
tic snap of the earth’s crust, just such a 
slap as you can give to a steel rod if 
you bend it to one side and let it go 
suddenly. Rocks under pressure in the 
earth’s crust are as elastic as steel. They 
are pressed out of shape. They yield 
like the steel rod by bending and as the 
pressure acts very slowly they bend for 
many years before they snap. But when 
they do snap all the energy that has 
been stored up in their elastic masses is 
instantly released and the crust is set to 
vibrating for many miles around the 
break or carthquake focus. 

_the mechanical action is not always so 
simple. It happens in some districts 





that during the accumulation of the 
strain little slips occur. Each of them 
produces a slight earthquake. When the 
pressure approaches the breaking point 
the incidental slips may release more 
force and we get heavier shocks antici- 
pating the greatest of the series. Then, 
when it has been sprung, there follows 
hundreds of after-shocks. This is a com- 
mon type of earthquake activity, char- 
acteristic of regions where destructive 
effects are likely to be experienced. 
The Earthquake Habit 

In this connection I wish to coin a 
phrase, namely, earthquake habit. The 
term earthquake habit shall be under- 
stood to mean the succession of shocks 
which is eharacteristic of a given dis 
trict; the frequency, intensity, and ex- 
tent of area disturbed being taken into 
account in distinguishing different 
habits. 

It will, I think, be evident that a 
knowledge of the earthquake habit of 
any district is necessary to any rational 
insurance policy for that area. To in- 
sure the insured and at the same time 
insure the insurer we must know how 
often earthquake shocks of some certain 
degree of intensity may occur and what 
area they will probably affect. But if 
we know these things we know the earth- 
quake habit. 

To illustrate: The earthquake habit 
of California, taking the State as a whole 
and basing the estimate on the records 
of the last century and a half, corre- 
sponds to one shock of intensity VIII 
or higher on the Rossi-Forel scale every 
three or four years. If we restrict the 
estimate to shocks of greater intensity, 
say IX to X R. FE, for instance, the 
habit is represented by intervals of about 
thirty years. These averages present 
only half the picture, however. The 
shocks are nof so evenly spaced. There 
will be an interval of twenty years, more 
or less, during which there are practic- 
ally no disturbances of notable intensity; 
several startling shocks then follow a 
few years apart; a major earthquake oc- 
curs in sequencé; and the series closes 
with after-shocks that appear almost in- 
cessant to the frightened people. Thus 
the habit is characterized by a succes- 
sion of phases: (1) accumulation of 
strain which simulates inactivity; (2) 
phase of premonitory shocks of moderate 
intensity and small area; (3) a major 
relieving shock;: (4) after shocks. 

1906 Quake a Relieving Shock 

The California earthquake of 1906 was 
a relieving shock. It relieved the strain 
that had been accumulating for many 
years. It has been followed by the period 
of inactivity, which has lasted twenty 
years and may continue for some years 
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yet, as the relief of strain was more 
complete than usual. Eventually there 
will follow a certain number of pre- 
monitory shocks, the heralds of another 
major earthquake. This forecast is the 
best we can make with our present 
knowledge of the actual phase, but it is 
limited to the area within which the 
1906 earthquake was effective in reliev- 
ing the strain. That area does not ex- 
tend south to the latitude of Monterey. 
For southern California the last great 
relieving shock was in 1857 and the local 
disturbances of the last eight years, of 
which the Santa Barbara earthquake was 
the latest, are generally regarded by 
seismologists as premonitory incidents. 

The earthquake habit is similar 
throughout all of California, but there 
are two provinces and the phases are 
not the same in the north and south. 

As regards the area of disturbance in 
any given earthquake, much depends 
upon the phase to which it belongs. The 
premonitory shocks usually startle peo- 
ple throughout an area of one thousand 
to five thousand square miles. The re- 
lieving event may have a similar effect 
over twenty or thirty thousand square 
miles in California. The destructive in- 
tensity is confined to very much smaller 
areas in either case. In California, owing 
to the peculiar geological structure of 
the earth’s superficial crust, the disturb- 
ance is confined to a long narrow strip 
in any particular district. 

The Atlantic Coast presents an entire- 
ly different earthquake habit. The in- 
terval of accumulation appears to be ex- 
ceedingly long, a century or more; the 
premonitory shocks, if they occur, are 
too weak to be strikingly evident; the 
relieving earthquake is not of excessive 
intensity at the surface, so far as we can 
judge on the available data; the after 
shocks are relatively few and weak. But 
the areas affected by the major shocks, 
such as that of Charleston, 1888, and of 
the St. Lawrence, 1925, are very large, 
amounting to several hundred thousand 
square miles. Hence we infer that the 
energy released at the deep seated focus 
is great. 

Conditions on Atlantic Coast 

In the Atlantic region, on the con- 
trary, the mass which are set in vibra- 
tion are enormous; their resistance to 
displacement is proportionately. great; 
the amount of energy required to over- 
come it is of similar magnitude; but the 
source would appear to develop it at a 
slower rate than beneath the Pacific. All 
these conditions suggest a relatively deep 
source of disturbance in a portion of 
the crust where the geologic forces are 
comparatively inactive. Various lines of 
geologic reasoning support this view, 


which in turn leads to the conclusion 
that the earthquake risk in the Atlantic 
border, though: not negligible, is remote. 

The contrast of the earthquake habit 
of the Pacific coast with that of the 
Atlantic leads to the conclusion that in 
California insurance is a very important 
if not a necessary protection from the 
point of view of the insured, but should 
be given only with caution by the in- 
surer; whereas on the Atlantic coast the 
protection is desirable only under special 
circumstances and may be granted readi- 
ly when wanted. 

We may now turn to another phase of 
the insurance problem, which may be 
stated in the form of the question: What 
should be insured against earthquake 
hazard? Excluding accidents and lives 
as not pertinent to this occasion, we 
have primarily to deal with the earth- 
quake risk to buildings. 

Should all buildings be insured? By 
no means. There are those which are so 
located or so constructed that they need 
no earthquake insurance, as for instance 
a structure deeply founded on solid rock, 
or one isolated from the ground by some 
type of three foundation, or a slight 
building that is so firmly braced and tied 
that it may be regarded as earthquake 
proof. One might almost as well insure 
against fire in the pyramids of Egypt. 

On the other hand, there are buildings 
which are so poorly constructed that no 
insurance company should take the risk. 
A conspicuous type is the Class C struc- 
ture designed as an apartment house or 
other tenant occupation, where the 
owner does not risk his own person and 
the object is to get the largest return 
on the least money. There are many 
such and they are those for which in- 
surance is most urgently demanded. It 
should be denied or taxed out of exist- 
ence. 

It is evident that rational insurance 
demands discrimination among earth- 
quake hazards as among fire hazards. 
Let us see if we can recognize some of 
the criteria that should be applied in 
making that discrimination. 

Factors of Rating 

I proceed to consider the factors that 
should enter into the rating of buildings 
to be insured. 

First: On what material does a build- 
ing stand? On a rock or a bowl of jelly, 
that is of mud? Evidently the vibra- 
tions to which it may be subjected will 
differ in the two cases, being harmless 
in the former, but decidedly dangerous 
in the latter because of their greater 
amplitude. There is a wide range of 
risk, from safety to probability of de- 
struction, depending on the firmness of 
the foundation material, whether it be 
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What is Good Will? 


“Good Wilt is the disposition of a pleased customer to 
return to the place where he has been well treated.” 


That is the Supreme Court's definition. But good will 
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rock, compacted soil or soft mud. It is 
to be expressed by the “foundation co- 


efficient,” a figure that varies from 1 to 
10. 

Second: What is the form of the 
structure? Squareness and_ regularity 
make for stability. Disproportion and 


irregularity suggest danger. The princi- 
ple that is here involved is that of the 
Swing which the building may take as a 
whole or in its parts. Every structure 
has a natural period of swing, peculiar 
to itself, like a pendulum. If it be a 
unit, it swings altogether and may stand. 
If it be composed of parts that sway 
with different periods, the several parts 
will wreck each other as they collide. It 
is thus with a house and its chimney. 
Or again, the natural period of swing of 
the structure may or may not be the 
same as that of the ground. If it is, then 
there is a tendency to exaggerate the 
swaying of the building as the repeated 
oscillations of the ground coincide with 
and increase its own movement. On the 
other hand, if the structure has a period 
which is longer or shorter than that of 
the ground, then the repeated earth- 
quake motions check the swaying of the 
building, which is less strained accord- 
ingly. This is one explanation of the 
fact that adjacent or nearby buildings 
of similar construction but of. different 
forms may suffer very unequally in the 
same shock. 

Third: Is the structure 
bearing walls or is it framed? 
the floor and roof loads are 
the walls insurance rates should be high. 
They may be lowered when the walls 
are firmly tied together at frequent in- 
tervals by continuous ties from outside 
to outside of the whole. 

Fourth: Framed _ structures outside 
constitute by far the larger part of the 
values covered by earthquake insurance 
and are therefore the most important. 
As now constructed they consist of flex- 
ible frames clothed by rigid, fragile walls. 
The designer proposes that the flexible 
frame shall stand. Whether it remains 
clothed with the rigid walls or not is 
relatively unimportant to him. It usual- 
ly does not. His makeshift concession 


built with 
Where 
borne by 


to custom and ignorance will not, in my 
judgment, survive the next great disas- 
ter to an American city. It is, however, 


an actual condition of construction from 
which damage will result and it is conse- 
quently an essential consideration in 
earthquake insurance. 
Framed Structures 

Framed structures should be so de- 
signed that the building as a whole will 
be a unit. Both frames and walls should 
be safe up to some assumed stress. To 
accomplish this condition requires one 
or two things: Either the frame must 
be so rigid that it will take all of the 
stresses without distortion and thus pro- 
tect the fragile walls against crushing 
effects; or the frame and walls must be 
one in the sense that they must be equal- 
ly strong to resist distortion by the cal- 
culated stresses. This demands tensile 
strength in the panel walls, a condition 
now commonly lacking because brick and 
tile manufacturers continue to build as 
the Egyptians did. 

That construction in which every part 
works is most nearly in accordance with 
the principles of architecture and is also, 


as a rule, the most economical in the 
end. It will ultimately prevail, but at 
present the weight of ancient practice 


and the lack of ingenuity in design stand 
in the way. 

The materials of which a structure is 
built are usually given considerable 
weight in rating schedules and not with- 
out reason; but they are not as im- 
portant as "good design and good con- 
struction. When properly designed a 
frame may be equally secure whether it 
be of-wood, ferro-concrete or steel; and 
if the design be good the walls also will 
be right. 

Intimately connected with earthquake 
insurance is the incidental fire risk. It 
might well be considered as a part of 
the coverage granted by the earthquake 
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Earthquake Covers 


policy,-since the fire in such case is a 
result of the earthquake. But, unfor- 
tunately, there are lawyers who would 
in any particular case raise the question 
whether the earthquake had actually 
caused the fire and therefore whether 
the loss came within the scope of the 
policy. Hence it may be wise to regard 
fire as fire and to add an appropriate 
penalty to the premium in the fire policy 
for those districts where earthquake in- 
surance is underwritten. Since the risk 
is incidental to the expected earthquake 
it shares the character of the shock in 
that it is a remote and occasional event 
and the penalty should accordingly be 
estimated as fraction whose divisor is 
the number of years likely to elapse be- 
tween shocks and whose numerator in- 
cludes the area likely to be covered by 
the destructive activity. The penalty 
will commonly be found to be but a 
small fraction, in all probability, provided 
that all other factors, such as the type 
of building and the general conditions of 
the fire hazard have previously been 
taken into account. 
How to Make Risks Pay 

I have reserved for the last the most 
difficult problem of earthquake insurance 
—the problem of making it pay. It is 
too local, too uncertain, too concentrated 
in its losses to be good business, at least 
as it is now carried on. Jones, an old 
conservative, opulent underwriter, does 
not want it. He takes it under protest 
because he has to get competitive fire 
risks. He seeks to protect himself limit- 
ing his liabilities, by insuring for short 
terms of a year or two, by betting as 
safely as he can. In fact he usually bets 
on a certainty, since he underwrites 
earthquake insurance only when the pub- 
lic demands it and that is after the event, 
when the hazard is negligible. Smith, 
a young, enterprising fellow, new in the 
business and in search of opportunities, 
thinks he sees one in this earthanake 
stuff. If he could only spread it. diver- 
sify it. He is wise enough to imagine 
that he can build a strong line on public 
anxiety. That little earthquake up in 
Westchester the other day may serve 
Jones’s turn, but Smith wants somethine 
that is founded on confidence, that will 
be lasting. 

Looking over the field, Smith discovers 
that there are various accidents or inci- 
dents of nature that threaten lives and 
property; not only earthanakes brt also 
tornadoes, hail-storms, lightning, flocds, 
and so forth. He learns that each is a 
regional risk, in as much as they rrely 
occur in the same areas, and they there- 
fore as a whole constitute a widespred, 
diversified risk, such as that for which 
he is seeking. He recalls that similar 
risks are included under ran “Act-of-God” 
policy in marine insurance. Whv not 
write an “Act-of- God” policy on land? 
There are difficulties i in the way. 

Earthquake insurance is underwritten 
for very short terms only. The acts-of- 
God are occasional and remote fram the 
public thonght. Nobody wants Smith’s 
Act-of-God policy jnst for a year or two. 
And yet the acts-of-God are as certain 
as death within a lifetime. He concludes 
to handle his new line as life insurance 
is handled, on long terms and_ yearly, 
accumulating “premiums. The business 
legislative authority. There is 
abundant precedent. He gets it. He is 
able to fix a low rate of premium on a 
twenty-year term. He sends out his 
salesmen, well instructed in those things 
the old line companies do not know. 
natural phenomena and the history of 
their occurrence throughout the country. 
He builds a good business on the pros- 
perity of the United States and he gives 
to that people a protection against acts 
of God that now annually desolate iso- 
lated communities for whom there is no 
help but charity, because big business 
lacks knowledge and imagination. It is 
for the young minds, the men of enter- 
prise and vision. to study this problem 
on the basis of scientific data with a view 
to profit for themselves and service to 
the people, 





AKRON, O., OFFICE 


The Underwriters’ Adjusting C ompany, 


Chicago, of which C. A. Rich is general 
manager, has announced the opening of 
an office at Akron, O., with headquarters 
in the Akron Savings & Loan Building, 
which will be in charge of A. P. King. 
Mr. King was previously staff adjuster 
at the Detroit and Cleveland offices of 
the Underwriters’ Adjusting Company. 

The Akron branch will be under the 
direct supervision of E. E. Heasley, Jr., 
manager of the Cleveland office of that 
organization, and it will have as its terri- 
tory the counties of Portage, Holmes, 
Summit, Medina, Stark, Wayne and 
Tuscarawas, with the exception that 
claims in the city of Alliance, Stark 
County, will be handled by the Youngs- 
town branch as_ heretofore. 





CHARTER TO NEW COMPANY 


The Texas Insurance Department has 
granted a charter to the newly organ- 
ized Universal Insurance Company, which 
will specialize in writing all forms of 
automobile insurance under what is 
termed a “five-point policy.” The com- 
pany begins business with a paid-in capi- 
tal of $200,000, and a paid surplus of 
$50,000, and will be the running mate of 
the million dollar Trinity Fire, and will 
be operated under the same management. 
The company will maintain its home of- 
fice in San Antonio and the principal 
underwriting office will be tocated in Dal- 
las. The He Be include R. A. 
Belknap, Edward T. Harrison, J. E. Jar- 
ratt, C. R. Miller sid Isaac Bledsoe. 


JOHNSON LICENSE OFFICER 


C. J. Johnson, formerly of the De- 
partment of Mines, of Ontario, Canada, 
hes been appointed license officer of the 
Ontario branch of the Department of 
Insurance. He succeeds’ William Riley, 
who is now secretary of the Toronto 
Insurance Conference. 
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Fire Insurance 
and Allied Lines 


LATTER PROFITABLE RETURN 











¢, T. Hubbard Advises that Companies 
‘promote Field: Cooperative Com- 
petition Stimulates Business 





Speaking: before the convention of the 

insurance ci Federation of Pennsylvania, 
held at Conneaut Lake Park, Pa., on 
thursday and Friday of last week, on 
“Fire Insurance and Allied Fire Insur- 
ance Lines” Clarence T. Hubbard, as- 
stant secretary of the Automobile In- 
wurance Co., of Hartford, prefaced the 
question aid answer period with a few 
comments relative to the development of 
the allied lines. In part he said: 

“The small lines of today, may be the 
big lines of tomorrow. It was not SO 
Jong ago that some of the present major 
casualty lines were just small supple- 
mentary covers. In fact, it was not so 
many years ago that Life insurance was 
accepted by most thrifty people in small 
amounts as just a part and parcel of 
their general plan of saving and provid- 
ing for the future. Today Life insur- 
ance is sold in units, ranging from one 
hundred thousand dollars to million dol- 
lars without any particular notice. 

“In the slower, but similar manner we 
have before us the development of the 
allied fire lines—the covers which begin 
where the ordinary fire policy stops. Be- 
fore taking up the field angle of these 
lines and the details concerning their 
wderwriting acceptance, let us face the 
fat that much of the future hope of 
the fire companies to enjoy underwrit- 
ing profit rests in the development of 
these miscellaneous covers. In fact it 
can be truthfully said that they are the 
fre insurance companies’ biggest bet. 

“These allied lines, such as rents in- 
surance, windstorm, riot and civil com- 
motion, use and occupancy, etc., are the 
sources to which the fire insurance com- 
panies can look for an immediate under- 
writing return of profitable promise. At 
the present time these lines have been 
generally profitable with the companies 
as a whole. They are good commis- 
sion producers for the agent and best 
of all, with the exception of use and oc- 
cupancy, they can be sold in an auto- 
matic‘way. The aggressive and live fire 
iisurance agent never needs to stop in 
placing an ordinary fire policy, but can 
even with the smallest client continue 
and profit further in adding rents, ex- 
plosion and other miscellaneous covers. 

“I think the development of these lines 
should be looked upon in a very broad 
way, I recently heard a speaker very 
appropriately illustrate the three steps 
in the evolution of business, and I think 
ina large measure they can be asso- 
ciated with the development of the al- 
lied fire lines. He said in the ages back 
business competition was based entirely 
on every man for himself—which was 
tte. Then up until about fifty years 
ago business competition was founded 
on ‘live and let live.’ Today business 
competition is reaching a point in its 
evolution of ‘live and help live,’ or ‘co- 
operative competition.’ 

e€ more the fire companies as a 
whole push these allied lines, the better 
each company and each agent will in- 
ividually benefit. Competition gener- 
ally assists lines when it does not be- 
come too keen or too drastic. Coopera- 
tve‘compctition in the cultivation of the 
allied fire lines should mean a general 
benefit to the fire insurance business all 
along the line. It was not so long ago 
that a certain fire insurance company in- 
troduced a new line—an attractive and 
Profitable line. In engaging in the pio- 
Ps work of getting this line accepted, 
they found slow response. Soon two 
other companies entered the field and 
Competition arose and since that day the 
pioneer company has enjoyed a far bet- 
et business and far greater results. 

etition stimulates business and co- 
operative competition should bring a re- 
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sponse to the allied fire lines of general 
advantage to the entire profession:” 

Among the points discussed by the 
speaker in presenting the various allied 
lines was the matter of urging fire in- 
surance agents to use the rents endorse- 
ment to a greater degree. “The selling 
of rents insurance,” said Mr. Hubbard, 
“was to a big degree a matter of habit on 
the part of the agent. Once an agent 
gets himself or his agency into the habit 
of attaching the rents rider every time 
a line is renewed or a new line is so- 
licited, another source of premium in- 
come is developed, and while the com- 
missions might be small they can be 
made big enough through automatic 
salesmanship to go a long way towards 
reducing office expense. 

“The question arose as to whether the 
net rents or gross rents should be in- 
sured. The speaker maintained that the 
nét rents should be the insurable amount, 
as the forms specifically state that the 
terms ‘rent or rental valtre’ wherever 
used in the policy shall mean the de- 
termined rent or rental value less such 
charges and expenses as do not neces- 
sarily continue after the fire. To insure 
the gross ‘rents would mean over-in- 
surance, the speaker explained, for if an 
apartment house owner insured for his 
gross rents and had a fire, the claim 
would be adjusted on the basis of his net 
rental income, meaning his gross rents 
less the heating expense, janitor expense, 
lighting expense and any other main- 
tenance costs which would discontinue 
while the property was untenantable. He 
referred to the forms now being used 
in California which expressly state that 
only the net rents must be insured. 

“In the East the various rent forms 
permitted insuring a building, whether 
vacant or occupied, and also permitted 
insuring for a certain specified time to 
replace in tenantable condition. In this 
respect the speaker said much under- 
estimating took place, and frequently to 
save premium a property owner would 
insure a mercantile building for an an- 
nual rental income only to discover that 
the building could not be replaced for 
the term of two to two and one-half 
years. He recommended the insuring of 
buildings on the annual rental income or 
greater and that when a six months’ 
period was chosen that a contractors’ es- 
timate be secured in order to convince 
the assured that he should take suffi- 
cient protection. He referred to the 


forms in Ohio and the central states 
which limited the recovery to one- 
twelfth or one-ninth of the policy 


amount per month, and to the California 
forms which were written on a coinsur- 
ance basis on the annual rental basis 
with unoccupied buildings discouraged 
and only written on a 25% increase over 
the. building rate. This was given in 
comparative illustration, the average 
rental rate throughout the country being 
around 45% of the flat building rate, 
the charges varying according to the 
particular form of rents cover selected. 


Commend Insurance 
In British Strike 


ROSE QUICKLY TO OCCASION 





Flood of Business Handled Well; Rates 
Were Not Exorbitant and Losses 
Were Not Great 


Many interesting stories are related 





by insurance companies, Lloyd’s under- 
writers and brokers regarding the British 
strike. Underwriters who wrote at all 
freely must have reaped harvests. It is 
always a good time for them when the 
country faces a crisis, and it is a good 
thing for the country that such institu- 
tions as insurance companies exist to re- 
lieve the populace of untold risks. Of 
course, the bulk of the risks offering 
were against civil commotion, riot and 
strike fisks, and writing on the subject 
the Liverpool Journal of Commerce 
says: 

“One of the most important aspects is 
that which shows the insurance market 
of this country in a very favorable light. 
When it is considered that whatever 
trade was carried on during the strike, 
whatever movement of goods and mer- 
chandise, whatever vehicular traffic ven- 
tured on the roads, all depended on the 
protection of insurance; one is amazed 
that nothing in the shape of a panic 
developed in the insurance market. 

“From the first underwriters had very 
considerable liabilities under strike risk 
policies, and these liabilities were en- 


: hanced by the outbreak of the strike to 


a very considerable extent. To these lia- 
bilities were added those freshly in- 
curred by the additional insurances 
which were effected by those who had 
not already obtained protection, and it 
is impossible to estimate the extent of 
the total which the market, as a whole, 
carried on its shoulders at the time the 
strike ended.” 
Flood of Applications 

(Note. The manager of one company 
informed the writer that the first day 
of the strike they were snowed under 
with applications from all parts of the 
country. The business came in at such 








“Agents who use the combined dwell- 
ing and rents forms and those who use 
the rental value riders to attach to the 
straight fire policies find about nine out 
of ten policy holders so accept this addi- 
tional protection without protest. Many 
agents simply attach the rider and in 
delivering the policy mention that they 
have taken the liberty of adding rents 
insurance, which the assured should have, 
while other agents call on the telephone 
or solicit the privilege of adding the 
rents item on dwelling house policies. 
With the advent of the combined dwell- 
ing and rents forms it should be an 
easy matter to always sell rents in- 
surance with fire insurance.” 
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a pace, all unsought, that only a cursory 
estimate could be framed; even at that, 
he maintained that he would be on the 
safe side by saying that in their office 
alone the figures amounted to many mil- 
lions sterling.) 

The Journal continues: 

“Tt would have been by no means sur- 
prising had the rates jumped up daily, 
until really high figures had _ been 
reached before the end of the first week. 
Instead there was the phenomenon of 
rates actually being reduced as the strike 
went on, and if this was, to some extent, 
due to the faith in the measures of pro- 
tection taken by the Government, it must 
not be forgotten that it was also due to 
the sense of responsibility felt by the 
market. 

“Even in the case of motor car insur- 
ance, where many reliable reports were 
available concerning malicious damage in 
certain parts of the country, the rates 
remained moderate, a maximum of 7/6 
(3% per cent) being reached in a few 
cases, but even this maximum was re- 
duced before the end of the strike, and 
the bulk of motor car strike insurances 
were effected at rates varying from 1/- 
to 5/- per cent (one-twentieth of 4% per 
cent.). . Some companies were in- 
cluding risks in their comprehensive poli- 
cies without extra charge. 

“Tt is beyond dispute that in some 
cases cars were practically destroyed by 
hooligans, while in others considerable 
damage was done in attempts to prevent 
cars from carrying workers to their jobs. 
Taking the average value of a car at 
£200 ($1,000) the premium charged for 
protection against this danger was at 
the utmost 15/- ($3.75) in all. In many 
cases it was far less and it cannot be 
said that this was exorbitant. 

Anparently losses have been entirely 
confined to motor risks, fires and dam- 
age caused by rioting or strike seem to 
be entirely non-existent, due to the won- 
derful way in which the Government and 
police handled the situation. A few 
heads were broken and required first aid, 
but not a really serious personal acci- 
dent has been reported. As nearly all 
insurances were effected for short pe- 
riods, the underwriters have done really 
excellent business. ‘ 

UNIQUE DECORATIONS 

The decorations on the building of The 
American of Newark, for the Memorial 
Day unveiling of a World War monu- 
ment in Military Park, in Newark, was 
an unusual arrangement of displaying a 
collection of reproductions of famous bat- 
tle flags and regimental emblems that 
were carried in the wars of America. 
Among those displayed were the Colonel 
Moultrie flag, the Taunton flag (“Liber- 
ty,” red ground with English Jack), 
Washington’s Cruisers (“An Appeal to 
Heaven”), the Gadsden flag (“Don’t 
Tread on Me”), the South Carolina 
Navy, Fort Moultrie flag (“Liberty,” blue 
background with white crescent), two 
flags of the famous old New Hampshire 
Regiment, one yellow and the other blue, 
Webb’s Regiment (sword and _ scalp), 
Bucks of America, Talmadge’s Dragoons, 
the Continental flag (“Don’t Tread on 
Me,” on a field of stripes), the Bunker 
Hill flag, and Admiral Perry’s flag, the 
famous “Don’t Give Up the Ship” en- 
sign. 





O. E. BARNES INCORPORATES 

O. Edwin Barnes, one of the biggest 
multiple line agents in Brooklyn, incor- 
porated this week under the name of O. 
Edwin Barnes, Inc. The personnel of 
the new corporation is O. Edwin Barnes, 
president; Robert M. Keleher, vice- 
president and treasurer; Frederick A. 
Merschoff, assistant treasurer, and Aug- 
ust B. Sohl, secretary. 

Mr. Barnes started his insurance ca- 
reer in 1914 as a branch manager and 
for the past eight years he has been 
a general agent. The agency is the 
head suburban office for the Importers 
& Exporters and the Springfield F. & 
M., Constitution Underwriters Depart- 
ment. It also represents the U. S. Casu- 
alty, Federal Union, Fireman’s Fund and 
the U. S. Life. 
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Up-State Auto Ring 
Finally Broken Up 


THEFTS HAVE DROPPED OFF 





Seven Persons Receive Sentences In 
Connection With Car Thefts; 
Comments by Auto Manager 





Commenting on the recent sentence 
and fine of $1000 handed down by the 
Fulton County Court to Augustus Farth- 
ing, the last of the cases arising out of 
the breaking up of a theft and conspira- 
cy ring, Superintendent Grebert, of the 
automobile department of the General 
Adjustment Bureau at Albany, N. Y., 
says this is a victory that should not be 
overlooked by automobile underwriters 
doing business in the Capitol district. 

In breaking up this gang eleven ar- 
rests were made and seven persons re- 
ceived sentences which ranged from five 
years, given to Blowers, the ring leader, 
to sixty days in the county jail, given to 
one of the car owners. It was contend- 
ed, however, that a conviction in the 
Farthing case could not be obtained, not- 
withstanding that he conferred having 
the car stolen by: collusion and refunded 
the loss paid by the insurance company. 
His first two trials resulted in disagree- 
ments and public opinion, which first 
seemed to be in favor of his prosecu- 
tion, in the latter stages was entirely 
with him. In fact, petitions were circu- 
lated through Fulton County requesting 
the district attorney to refrain from try- 
ing this man the third time. 

District Attorney Denison of Fulton 
County is entitled to considerable credit 
and his untiring efforts and tenacious 
persistence in securing a final plea of 
euilty from Mr. Farthing is indeed cred- 
itable and could be used by a number 
of officials in similar offices as an exam- 
ple of what can be done in this respect. 
‘Thefts in Gloversville, Johnstown, Am- 
sterdam and Schenectady have dropped 
off to a minimum since this gang was 
broken up. 

Mr. Farthing pleaded guilty of viola- 
tion of Section 1293B of the Penal Law 
dealing with obtaining money on false 
statement. It was hoped by those inter- 
ested in this case insurance wise, that 
the authorities would charge and prose- 
cute this car owner with the violation 
of what is known as Section 1202 of the 
Penal Law, which specifically deals with 
“pressing false or fraudulent claim or 
any proof in support of such claim for 
the payment of loss upon a Contract of 
Insurance,” but even though the officials 
did not care to avail themselves of this 
section of the law, the final outcome, 
considering the attendant difficulties, is 
gratifying. 





TO DOUBLE CAPITAL 


It is announced that the American & 
Foreign of New York is making arrange- 
ments to double its capital, increasing it 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000. The Ameri- 
can & Foreign was organized in 1896 by 
the British & Foreign Marine of Liver- 
pool, a subsidiary of the Royal of Liver- 
pool. Its business amounts to about a 
million dollars a year and is steadily 
increasing. 





INS. AGENCY INCORPORATES 

The insurance agency formerly con- 
ducted by Paul Irwin Young at 14 Har- 
rison Street, East Orange, N. J., was re- 
cently incorporated under the name of 
Young-Allers, Inc. The officers are Paul 
Irwin Young, president; Charles J. All- 
ers, vice-president; Robert Kirkman, 
treasurer, and Royal Vilas, Jr., secre- 
tary. The new offices of the agency will 
be located at 35 Harrison Street. 


Edward Mountain 
Urges Cargo Changes 


APPEAL IS WELL RECEIVED 





Head of Eagle, Star & British Dominions 
Says Non-Marime Risks Should 
Be Included 





Speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Eagle, Star, and British Dominions, Sir 
Edward Mountain, Bart., made a strong 
appeal for the standardization of cargo 
insurance terms on an_ international 
basis. He referred to the inclusion of 
non-marine risks in the marine policy, 
which was one of the effects of the war 
time conference, and showed that, al- 
though there was a difference of opinion 
in the underwriting community that 
these risks should now be excluded, no 
one underwriter or combination of un- 
derwriters has as yet had the courage to 
eliminate them owing to the fear of 
competition. 

Sir Edward next referred to the re- 
establishment of membership of the In- 
ternational Marine Insurance Union on 
the part of leading London companies 
and added: 

“It would be of the utmost value to 
insurance business all over the world if 
at an early date this union were to get 
universal agreements between all under- 
writers in different countries as to what 
risks should or should not be included 
in cargo insurance.” 

The “Daily Telegraph,” referring to 
Sir Edward’s address, says: “His ap- 
peal will be received with much satisfac- 
tion in underwriting circles, where the 
exclusion of non-marine risks from the 
marine policy has long been the subject 
of earnest consideration. His sugges- 
tion is eminently sound, and it will as- 
suredly be debated at the conference of 
the International Marine Insurance 
Union, which is to be held at The Hague 
next September.” 





INCREASE NOT UNREASONABLE 


Advances in rates made recently by 
the Southeastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion are not unreasonable so far as they 
apply to Richmond, Va., in the opinion 
of the insurance committee of the Rich- 
mond Chamber of Commerce. The com- 
mittee reached this conclusion when it 
met last week to discuss the new rates. 
Sense of the meeting was that the city 
should accept them with good grace and 
concentrate its attention on the move- 
ment to obtain lower basic rate by com- 
pleting certain improvements required to 
achieve that end. Deficiency points now 
checked up against the city total a little 
more than 1,200 points. 


Telephones: 





CHESTER M. CLOUD > 


Metropolitan Agent 
Home Insurance Company (Automobile Dept.) 


Maryland Casualty Company (Casualty Lines) 

Harmonia Fire Insurance Company 

London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. Fire Insur:nce 
N. W. Corner Maiden Lane and William Street 

John 1363-5976 

New York City 
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Unique Policy of 
Reliance Casualty 


FORMED LAST WEEK IN N. J. 





To Specialize in Automobile Liability, 
Will Seek Preferred Risks Only; 
C. F. Lynch, President 





Casualty companies continue to crop 
up merrily in New Jersey. The latest 
to be formed is the Reliance Casualty 
whith has been incorporated by the De- 
partment of Banking and Insurance to 
write mainly automobile liability insur- 
ance. The new company will probably 
have its home office in Newark. It 
starts with a paid capital of $125,000 and 
a surplus of $25,000, doing business ex- 
clusively in New Jersey. 

In deciding to specialize on automobile 
liability the company has made a de- 
parture from the usual method of writ- 
ing this class of business. It will seek 
preferred risks only, based on the acci- 
dent record of the assured. This will 
tend to keep off its books that class of 
motorists which persistently ignore the 
laws of “safety first” on the highways. 

Charles F. Lynch, former judge of the 
Federal Court, is the president of the 
Reliance Casualty. He will have asso- 
ciated with him as vice-president John 
Enstice, chairman of the Safety Council 
Committee of Newark and president of 
Enstice Brothers, secretary and treas- 
urer, Harry M. Biggin, treasurer of the 
North End Trust Co., Newark. 

Additional directors are: Samuel P. 
Booth, president Interkhorough News 
Company, New York; Ernest H. Wat- 
son, Nutley, N. J., vice-president Chat- 


‘ham & Phenix Bank; William B. Lewis, 


Allenhurst, N. J., president Alamo Coal 
Company; Charles H. Jones, South 
Orange, N. J., director South Orange 
Trust Company; Walter D. Van Riper, 
Newark, judge of Common Pleas Court 
of Essex County; Harold A. Chandor of 
Dean Onativia & Co.; John F. Murray, 
oad of Public Works, City of New- 
ark. 

Harvey Thompson, well-known New 
York life insurance producer, and Mrs. 
Thompson, sail for Europe tomorrow for 
a four months’ trip. : 











APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


1 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,976,780.91 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $7,400,761.92 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,285,952.89 
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‘ters’ Conference, Ralph B 


AUTO COMMITTEE MEETS 





Fire and Casualty Companies aid Agent; 
Elect F. C. White Chairman— 
Meet Again in June 

An organization meeting oi the joint 
committee on automobile insurance sur. 
vey, consisting of fire and casualty com. 
pany executives and agents, was held jn 
the offices of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents in New York City 
on May 20th. } 

Present for the National Jureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters were: 
C. F. Prizzell, vice-president, |ndemnity 
Insurance Company of North America: 
W. J. McCaffrey, vice-president, Globe 
Indemnity Company; R. J. Sullivan, sec- 
retary, Travelers’ Indemnity Company, 
For the National Automobile Underwrit- 
Ives, presi- 
dent, Aetna Insurance Company; Wil- 
fred Kurth, vice-president, Home Insur- 
ance Company. For the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, Thomas (. 
Moffatt, past president; Frank L. Gard- 
ner, Chairman, Executive Committee. For 
the National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, J. W. Henry, president. 
This meeting was arranged following the 
intormal conference of company presi- 
dents and managers held on January 28 
at the Astor Hotel, New York. 


Vice-President F. C. White, of the. 


Haritiord Fire, was elected chairman of 
the committee. Adjournment was taken 
until the early part of June, when defi- 
nite plans for the’ activities of the com- 
mittee will be worked out. 





EXHIBIT OF OLD BOOKS 





Interesting Collection of Old Books and 
Policies Shown at Insurance Society 
The Insurance Society of New York 

has been exhibiting in its library rooms 

some old books and original fire and life 


policies. One of the books in the collec- 
tion is over two hundred years old; it is 
a description of the great fire of London 
in the year 1660. Another interesting 
book is one entitled “A System of Law 
of Marine Insurances, with Tiree Chap- 
ters on Bottomry; on Insurance on 
Lives, and on Insurance Against Fire.” 
The author’s name is James A|lan Park, 
a barrister at law of Lincoln ‘nn. This 
volume was printed in Dub!in over 4 
century ago. There is also a book en- 
titled “An Essay on Insurance” by Nich- 
olas Magens, a merchant. ; 
The policies are unusually interesting, 
and one or two have steel eng: aving de- 
signs of genuine beauty. Several are 
over a century old. Some Biitish com- 
panies are represented as well! 1s a num- 
ber of American firms. Amon. the Am- 
erisan firms listed there is onc known as 
the Washington Insurance Company 0 


New York, which probably go:s back to 
Revolutionary days. The name of the 
assured is written in a good, ‘irm hand 
and is easily read. The policy, which 1s 


printed on a kind of white parchment, 8 
well engraved and in a good state of 
preservation as most of the otiicrs afe. 

The collection is too large to list each 
of its items.. It was arranged by Miss 
Mabel Swerig, who is in chaice of the 
library of the Society. 
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The Famous Kederichs 


I came across the following splendid 
tribute to “The Famous Kederichs’—and 
George, in particular—by Robert L. 


jones, general agent of the State Mutual 
Life, 80 Maiden Lane, New York: 

“May | take this opportunity to say a 
word in appreciation of George Kederich, 
who has served faithfully as president 
of the New York Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, and whose term of office will 
soon terminate? 


“His administration has been a very 
successful one in many ways; increased 
membership, larger meetings, greatest 
sales congress. A mass of quiet work 


accomplished and withal done so quietly 
and courteously. It is characteristic of 
George that he always says “Thank You.’ 

“Famous brothers, those Kederichs— 
George, Larry, Charlie, Harry, Bob—all 
in the same business, all with the same 
company and all successful. 

“This is a little family news that may 
be of interest to his friends. 

“All of these boys and their sisters 
for years went to the same Church 
(Grace Episcopal) that their parents at- 
tended as children. 

“On Easter, Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas these boys and their sisters and 
their wives and husbands (after they 
were acquired) have every year without 
fail gathered at their parents’ home to 
celebrate these holidays as a big family. 
Isn't that a beautiful tribute to parental 
care al supervision and so different 
from present-day conceptions ? 

“Incidentally, George shoots a fine 
game of golf, but I think Charlie can 
beat him. 

“All honor to the Kederichs.” 

es te 


Tribute to Rolla V. Watt 
Rolla V. Watt, the late Pacific Coast 
manager for the Royal, Queen, and sev- 
eral other companies, was held in high 
estimation by the public press of the 
Pacific Coast. In giving the news of 
his death, the “Daily Commercial News” 


of San Francisco, paid the following 
tribute to Mr. Watt: 

His |eath comes as a sorrowful shock 
to the insurance fraternity. For forty- 


four years Mr. Watt has been in the 
fire insurance business in San Francisco 
and during that period has done more to 
stabilize and place the fire insurance 
usiness on an ethical basis than any 
other i idividual. He wielded the right 
kind of influence to promote the welfare 
of the business and often has his counsel 
been sought by the younger underwriters 
when difficult problems presented them- 
selves to be solved. 

. He was always ready to sacrifice his 
tme and energy in the interests of the 
fe insurance business, and but for his 
unselfish attitude the business may not 
: on the secure basis it is today on the 
‘acific Coast. Mr. Watt was never an 


individualist and was never a man to 
seek personal gain. His committee work 


. the Board of Fire Underwriters of 
Pacific showed his wonderful char- 
Cter, when he always considered the 
ethics of the fire insurance business in 





















































































































































preference to personal gain. 
liberally and he gave freely. 

“A man of great energy, Mr. Watt 
devoted considerable of his time to so- 
cial welfare work among the younger 
generation and to public activities. For 
forty-five years he had been a director 
in the San Francisco Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and for fifteen 
years was president of the association. 
He helped found the Central Methodist 
Church in this city, was one of the dea- 
sons, and for over thirty years regularly 
attended the quadrennial sessions of this 
organization as a lay delegate, being one 
of the leading laymen to attend these 
sessions.” 


He gave 


* * * 


Cost of Crime Detection and Police 
Efficiency 


Of course, there may be difference of 
opinion on the subject, but the following 
from the “Daily Express” is interesting 
in connection with comparative cost and 
efficiency of crime detection between 
London and New York: 

“Although American industrial efficien- 
cy may be in advance of British in many 
respects, there is one kind of efficiency 
wherein Great Britain is far ahead of 
America, and that is in the detection of 
crime. American criminologists are con- 
stantly praising British police methods, 
and have urged the adoption of these 
methods by the American police. 

“During 1924 London, with a -popula- 
tion of 7,800,000, is said by the New York 
police department to have spent about 
48,200,000 on its police force, numbering 
some 20,000 men. 

“New York, with a population of 
6,000,000, spent £7,000,000 to maintain a 
police force of 13,363. The rate of ex- 
penditure per person was 10% greater 
for New York than for London. 

“Despite the larger comparative sum 
expended by New York (which has been 
described as the wickedest city in the 
world), the crime records show that in 
London there were far fewer offences 
committed and much greater success on 
the part of the London police in track- 
ing down criminals.” 

* * x 
Motor Traffic in Britain During Strike 

The Eastern Underwriter is checked 
up in connection with a statement pub- 
lished in the May 14 issue by the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“In your issue of May 14 there ap- 
peared the statement that during. the 
strike in Britain there was less travel- 
ling by automobiles.” As a matter of 
fact the roads were probably better filled 
with automobiles than ever before. 

_ “The full extent of the debt the pub- 
lic owes to private motorists in mitigat- 
ing the inconvenience of the strike and 
the amount of organization and the serv- 
ive entailed, cannot be overestimated. At 
the commencement of the strike it was 
calculated that the motor strength of the 
country, exclusive of public service ve- 
hicles, was: 640,000 cars with 2,500,000 
passenger capacity; 600,000 motorcycles 


with 700,000 passenger capacity; 230,000 


of 400,000 tons. 

“The Automobile Association of Great - 
Britain estimates that the private ve- 
hicles were capable of carrying within 
four hours nearly 12,000,000 passengers 
over a distance of ten miles at a speed 
of ten miles per hour. The Automobile 
Association, with its membership of over 
275,000, is the largest automobile organi- 
zation in the world, and within a very 
short period this grand unit was, by 
the wholehearted cooperation of the 
members, ready and prepared for more 
work than was demanded by the situa- 
tion.” 

* * * 
Insurance Songbird 

Miss Louise Lerch, of Allentown, Pa., 
who recently appeared and sang before 
Manager Gatti-Cassaza of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and who has 
been offered a contract with that organi- 
zation, is the daughter of an insurance 
man. 

Miss Lerch is in her early twenties. 
She studied under Percy Dunn Aldrich, 
and later became a pupil of Madam Mar- 
cella Sembrich. 





CLOSES WASHINGTON LIFE CASE 

Superintendent of Insurance James A. 
Beha has filed in the Supreme Court his 
report successfully closing the affairs of 
the Washington Life and ending the 
largest and most important life insur- 
ance liquidation ever conducted by the 
New York Insurance Department. 


The Washington Life Insurance Com- 
’ 


pany was organized in 1868, and was 
placed in liquidation by an order of the 
Supreme Court May 9, 1917. The com- 
pany had been absorbed by the Pitts- 
burgh Life and Trust Company by re- 
insurance agreement December 30. 1908, 
and when the Pittsburgh Life and Trust 
Company failed the policyholders of both 
companies were transferred to the Met- 
ropolitan Life, which assumed the in- 
surance then in force, amounting to 
$91,000,000. About 50.000 of the policy- 
holders of both delinquent companies 
elected to accept insurance with the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. Those 
who did not accept received from the 
liquidation proceeding 72% per cent of 
the reserves and other claims on their 
policies. 


BEHA SUES MUTUAL 


A suit against the officers and direc- 
tors of the defunct New York Mutual 
Casualty, to recover moneys alleged to 
have been wasted by the officers, and 
against corporations which received 
some of the money, and the officers of 
these corporations, was filed in the Su- 
preme Court Wednesday by Superinten- 
dent of Insurance James A. Beha. He 
took over the company on February 23 
by order of the Supreme Court, on the 
ground that it was insolvent and should 
be liquidated. 


SHRINERS HONOR COCHRAN 


J. W. Cochran, president of the Fire 
Association, Philadelphia, was pleasantly 
surprised Tuesday when he was visited 
at his office by the band and patrol of 
the Hella Temple, Dallas, Tex., and sere- 
naded. The Shriners were in command 
of Major William Ellis, prominent in- 
surance man of Dallas. who is director 
general of Scottish Rite activities in 
Texas and who is past grand master of 
the state. Among the visitors was Sam- 
uel P. Cochran, brother of President 
Cochran, and a member of the firm of 
Trezvant & Cochran, general agents of 
Dallas. Following the music President 
Cochran, who still retains his member- 
ship in. Hella Temple, was introduced. 








AETNA LIFE APPOINTMENT 

The Aetna Life has announced the 
appointment of A. L. Wortmann. super- 
vising underwriter of the Milwaukee 
branch, as manager of the branch office 
at Des Moines, Iowa. Mr. Wortmann 


succeeds J. G. Little. who has entered 
the real estate field. H. E. Sanford, who 
has been associated with the Aetna at 
Milwaukee for eight years, has succeed- 
ed Mr. Wortmann. 







motor trucks and vans with load capacity MERVIN LANE WEEKLY MEETING 


The Mervin L. Lane agency of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, locat- 
ed at 1140 Broadway, has been having 
some rather unusual weekly meetings 
for the benefit of the newer members of 
the organizations, speakers being men 
of experience having definite programs 
and plans for prospecting and building 
up a permanent clientele. Among those 
who have spoken at recent meetings have 
been Howard E.: O’Malley, assistant 
manager of the Charles FE. Bayliss 
Agency, of the Equitable Life, who de- 
livered a talk on “The Medical Aspect 
in Prospecting,” and Ralph G. Engels- 
man, of the Louis Lane agency of the 
Equitable Life, who delivered a talk on 
“Scientific Prospecting.” 


TEACHERS GROUP INSURANCE 

The board of directors of the Kansas 
Teachers’ Association have appointed a 
special committee and authorized the ap- 
propriation of $1,000 from the associa- 
tion’s funds to make an investigation on 
group insurance and whether it can be 
obtained for the 17,000 teachers now in. 
the public and private schools in Kan- 
sas. Ira Bright, superintendent of the 
Leavenworth schools, has been appointed 
chairman of the investigating committee. 








DES MOINES REPRESENTED 


Des Moines will be represented at the 
Insurance Advertising Conference in 
Philadelphia, June 20 to 22, by the fol- 
lowing insurance men: Bert N. Mills, 
Bankers Life; S. A. Swisher, Equitable 
Life of Iowa; Ben Kirke, Royal Union 

-Life; E. B. Scholtes, Inter-State Busi- 
ness Men’s Accident Association, pub- 
licity directors for their companies, and 
G. A. Snider, associate publisher of the 
Underwriters’ Review. Mr. Mills is 
chairman of the life insurance group. 





MAY DRIVE 


The drive for $5,000,000 production 
during the month of May by the Great 
Southern Life, of Houston, Tex., found 
everybody working over time. The offi- 
cials and home office staff were kept on 
the jump taking care of the business of 
the agents of the company who were 
striving for one of the thirty-two re- 
wards. These rewards were divided, six- 
teen to agents getting the largest 
amount of business, and sixteen to 
agents getting the largest number of ap- 
plications. 





INTERESTING BOOKLET 

“Five Steps To Fortune” is the title 
of an interesting booklet written by John 
J. Pulleyn, president of the Emigrant In- 
dustrial Bank, which -has aroused con- 
siderable interest among life insurance 
men. The author makes frequent men- 
tion of supposed competition between 
banking and insurance. The second 
“step” set forth is the taking out of 
adequate life insurance, a field wherein 
the bank offers its co-operation and ad- 
vice. 





GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Don’t forget the golf torunament of 
the New York Fire & Marine Insurance 
Golf Association to be held June 17 at 
the Suburban Golf Club at Elizabeth, 
N. J. Treasurer “Eddie” Gallagher is 
waiting to hear from those who expect 
to play. 





BROKER WINS $600,000 

Robert Bishop, head of the policy de- 
partment of Hartley, Cooper & Co., in- 
surance brokers, of London, won £120,- 
000, approximately $600,000, on Wednes- 
day’s Derby at Epsom Downs. ishop 
drew Coronach, the winner, in the Cal- 
cutta sweepstakes. 





E. G. SNOW, 3RD, DIES 
_ Elbridge Gerry Snow, 3rd, whose in- 
jury is recorded elsewhere in this issue, 
died Wednesday night without regaining 
consciousness. 





MORRIS PLAN DIVIDEND 
The Morris Plan Insurance Society 
paid a quarterly dividend of 3% on June 
1, to holders of record as of May 25. 
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CASUALTY and SURETY NEWS 














Highlights in Crash 
Of Integrity Mutual 


AN ILLINOIS CASUALTY CO. 





Its Failure Due in Part to Heavy Coal 
Mine Losses; Compensation Business 
Also Bad This Year 





The Integrity Mutual Casualty of Chi- 
cago, which failed last week, was in such 
a serious financial position that a plan 
for its reinsurance in another mutual 
casualty company could not be consum- 
mated at the last moment. The com- 
pany was found to be impaired about 
$250,000 and it may be that the impair- 
ment will be much more because of the 
expenses of liquidation. 

J. C. Adderly, president of the defunct 
company, said last week that the condi- 
tion of the company was in part due to 
the heavy losses sustained on coal mine 


business. One of the black spots in 
the experience of the company is that 
its workmen’s compensation business 


during the current year has been very 
bad. The company operated in twenty- 
six states and did a general casualty 
and surety business. 

It began business in 1912 and was re- 
incorporated under the yniform mutual 
insurance act of Illinois in December, 
1916. In 1922 it sold $250,000 “guarantee 
surplus bonds” and with the amount real- 
ized from this source, together with 
some additional surplus, a guarantee sur- 
plus of $300,000 was created and the 
company issued non-assessable policies. 
Since 1922 its assets and surplus have 
gone down each year. 

At the end of 1925 its assets were re- 
ported as $1,202,087, and surplus as $325,- 
000, which included. the guarantee sur- 
plus deposited with the Illinois Insur- 
ance Department. Its income from pre- 
miums last year was $1,809,964, and its 
disbursements were $2,257,621, which in- 
cluded $110,000 savings returned to mem- 
bers. 

It was reported this week that the 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
which is under the same management as 
the Integrity Mutual Casualty, will not 
in any way be affected by the embarrass- 
ment of the latter company. Its home 
office has removed to Huntington Bank 
Building. Columbus, Ohio. The financial 
condition of the Integrity Mutual Fire, 
fire running mate of the defunct com- 


pany, is also said to be in good shape 
and it will continue under the same 
Management. 





Wisconsin Anticipated Failure 
Of Integrity Mutual Casualty 


The timely investigation into the af- 
fairs of the Integrity Mutual Casualty 
by the Insurance Department of the 
State of Wisconsin some time ago, and 
the subsequent cancellation of its li- 
cense, saved that state from any loss 
which might have been incurred due to 
the mutual casualty company’s failure 
last week. 

Up to January, 1922, the company was 
doing business in Wisconsin and collect- 
ing more than one hundred thousand 
dollars annually in premiums. The in- 
surance department of Wisconsin raised 
objection to the annual statement of the 





Nation’s Engineers to 
Study Safety Methods 


CAREFUL INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 





American Engineering Council to Co- 
Operate With National Bureau 
in This Work 





Dean Dexter S. Kimball, of Cornell 
University, announced a few days ago 
that a department of “safety and pro- 
duction study” had been started by the 
American Engineering Council, with a 
view to checking the steadily increasing 
number of industrial accidents. 

“The results of this study, which aims 
to determine whether there is a definite 
correlation between safety and produc- 
tion, that is, whether the safe factory 
in general is the productive factory and 
vice versa, are expected,” Dean Kimball 
says, “to hasten a new era of industrial 
safety in this country. 

“In spite of fifteen years of highly ef- 
fective work in the safety movement, the 
number of industrial accidents in general 
still seems to be increasing, a result that 
is due apparently to the increasing mech- 
anization of industry. 

“Some means of getting an effective 
control of the situation must be found. 
Industry can and must devise ways to 
carry its operations on more safely.” 

The plan of enlisting the nation’s engi- 
neers in an analysis of the industrial 
safety situation originated, according to 
Dean Kimball, with the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
This bureau, which is financing the in- 
vestigation, is convinced that the prob- 
lem of industrial safety can be solved. 

“The insurance companies have for a 
number of years been losing a great 
deal of money on their compensation 
business,” says Albert W. Whitney, act- 
in~ veneral manager of the bureau. 

“The insurance companies are desir- 
ous of having this matter put to the test, 
and yet thev have so much at stake that 
they should not be the agency to make 
the investigation. They have, therefore, 
turned to the American Engineering 
Covncil, believing both from the nature 
of its membership and from the highly 
successful work that it has already done 
that it is admirably fitted to carry on 
this investigation in a vigorous and dis- 
passionate wav.” 

Arthur W. Berresford, Detroit electric- 
al engineer, who during the war was 
chairman of the General War Service 
Committee of the electrical manufactur- 
ing industry, has been named chairman 
of the committee which will direct the 
survey. Leon P. Alford of New York, 
who was a member of the Hoover Waste 
Committee, is vice-chairman. 








company, charging that its loss reserves 
were insufficient, and the company, de- 
clining to permit Actuary John R. Lange 
to participate in an examination of the 
company, the Commissioner of Insurance 
—then Platt Whitman—cancelled the li- 
cense of the company. There was quite 
a controversy between the company and 
the insurance department at the time, 
the general counsel of the company de- 
claring that in his opinion, based upon 
a letter from the department, a suit 
for libel could be maintained. 


‘losses, not our profits; 
























eneral Accident 
FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION.Lid, 
Governmental Dele. what possible grounds exist for he se 


Would Be a Nightmare 


C. H. HOLLAND’S FRANK TALK 


Tells Pennsylvania Federation the 
Futility of a Government Insurance 
Trust; Raps State Fund 








It is the opinion of Charles H. Holland, 
president of the Independence Indem- 
nity, that the government should be con- 
tent to handle the activities which come 
under its province without entering upon 
such an undertaking as the regulation of 
insurance which is entirely alien to it. 
Mr. Holland presented his thoughts on 
this subject in a convincing fashion at 
the annual convention of the Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania at Conneaut 
Lake, Pa., last Friday morning. 

“Certain factors today have insistently 
demanded that insurance should ‘be a 
function of the government,” he said.’ 
“Well—-should it be? What argument 
have they ever adduced in favor of their 
plan? Have they any but their oft-ex- 
pressed belief that insurance profits only 
from the misfortunes of the people,—that 
it feeds and grows fat upon ill-health, 
bodily injury and financial disaster,—a 
belief that is so ill-founded and so fal- 
lacious as to be ridiculous. 

Tt is the misfortunes, the ill-health, the 
injuries and the disasters that cause our 
we exist, as in- 
surance companies and insurance work- 
ers, in order to help the unfortunate and 
the injured, to aid them—certainly not to 
profit from them—when they are actually 
suffering their misfortune. If and when 
we make a profit in the insurance busi- 
ness, we make it from the fortunate, 
from those who have bought the pro- 
tection we sell and have thereafter avoid- 
ed the misfortune which they feared. 

And realizing that insurance is pro- 
tection—nothing more, protection against 
the financial effects of our own careless- 
ness or the carelessness of others; pro- 
‘tection against the risk that untoward 
events certain to happen to some may 
select us as the victims: protection 
against the uncertain vagaries of nature 
which without warning sends its light- 
ning here or there, its floods or its 
drought hither and yon, its sickness epi- 
demics among the strong as well as the 
weak; protection against the money loss 
—aiways, the money-loss—which may 
come from a hundred unsuspected causes 
and which may be calamitous if borne 
alone by the one who is the sufferer, 


gestion that government should relin- 
quish the duties for which government 
was established, namely, the co: liftcation 
and enforcement of rules of conduct nec- 
essary for the preservation of social or- 
der. Why should it enter upon under- 
takings which are entirely alien to it, the 
duties of conserving business, the du- 
ties of the citizens themselves? After 
all, have I not concentrated into a sen- 
tence. of fifteen words the dutics of do- 
mestic government: “The codification 
and enforcement of rules of conduct 
necessary for the preservation of social 
order”? 

Why a Government Insurance Trust? 

The generally-accepted and approved 
activities of domestic governments, such 
as the maintenance of police-forces, pris- 
ons, hospitals for the insane and homes 
for the indigent come wholly within that 
definition of duties. Similarly, the super- 
vision and regulation of the relations be- 
tween the public and what has become 
known as “big business” fall clearly 
within that definition—for a “bread trust” 
subject to the whims of one man or a 
small group of men, or a shoe trust, or 
a railroad trust, or a banking trust, or 
an insurance trust, might be inimical 
to the well-being of the citizens. 

But a bread trust run by the govern- 
ment? Not in these United States. A 
government shoe trust? No, indeed. A 


government railroad trust? Never again. 
A government banking trust? Not if 
the United States is to remain a domi- 
nating center of commerce. Thien, why 


a government insurance trust ’ 

The business of making ani selling 
bread, and shoes, and clothing provides 
for the maintenance and comior t of the 
body; and the business of insurance pro- 
vides that the supply of bread and shoes 


and clothing shall be maintaine:| to those 
who, through misfortune, might other- 
wise be deprived of them. 

The banking business pro ides_ the 


credit without which commerce could not 
function; and the insurance business so 
protects commerce as to make ‘t worthy 
of that credit. 

Why Make Insurance the Goat? 

Why is insurance so frequen''y se slect- 
ed as the business to be invaded by gov- 
ernment ? 


Bear in mind that it is, by its very 


nature, highly complicated; ‘hat _ the 
compilation of the hundreds >i thou- 
sands of facts which regulate «'« charge 
for its protection is the wor of the 
most skilled scientists; that the grading 
of the tens of thousands of differing 
(Continued on Page 3s) 
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safety Authority Now 
With National Bureau 


oS DeBLOIS IN NEW YORK 


Will Broaden Industrial Safety Work 
in Bureau; Has Been 22 Years 
With Du Pont Company 


Cogniza 
of indust 
the Natio 
ety Unde 


t of the fact that a new era 
il safety is on the horizon, 
1) Bureau of Casualty & Sur- 
writers has appointed Lewis 


\ DeBloi. to take charge of its safety 
engineerii; work, both in the field of 
trafic an: industrial safety. This ap- 
pointmen ‘ollows the recent news that a 
“safety atl production, study” has been 
started by the American Engineering 
Council t: determine if there is a defi- 
nite correlation between safety and pro- 
duction in industry. 3 

In order to accept this post Mr. De- 
Blois has resigned as manager of the 
safety an’ compensation division of the 
service department, Du Pont Company 


of Delaware. He is a graduate in en- 
gineering of Harvard University and is 
a past president of the National Safety 
Council. He has been connected with 
the Du Pont Company for the past twen- 
ty-two years. 

“In 1907 when the first safety work of 
the Du Pont Company had its inception 
in the appointment of a commission in 
the High Explosives Department, Mr. 
DeBlois was made chairman of the Com- 
mission. Mr. DeBlois was largely in- 
strumenta! in the organizing of the Dela- 
ware Safety Council and at one time was 
its president. When the subject of form- 
ing a national conference on street and 
highway safety was under consideration 
Mr. DeBlois was one of the five men se- 
lected to meet with Secretary Hoover to 
discuss the matter. 

When the appointment was made a 
few days ago A, Whitney, acting 
general manager of the National Bu- 
reau, said: “A certain plant with a 
force of 250 men has had a record of 
seven years of work with only one ac- 
cident and this accident was so trivial 
that its compensation was only $18. An- 
other factory recently has had a record 
of eight million man-hours without a 
single accident, the equivalent of more 
than three thousand men working one 
year. 

“This freedom from accidents is not an 
accident in itself, but the result of in- 
tensive safety work and study carried on 
over a series of years. Scores of other 
instances of a similar but less spectacu- 
lar nature show that a degree of indus- 
trial safety which is quite beyond what 
has been generally supposed possible can 
undoubtedly be attained.” 





MANY LIVES SAVED . 
According to the 1926 report of the 
United States Corporation’s Bureau of 
Safety, Sanitation and Welfare, recently 
published, twenty years of organized ac- 
cident prevention in the plants of the 
Steel Corporation has had the result of 
saving 40,000 persons from death or se- 
nous injury and = averting- accidents 
which would probably have disabled 
thousands of other workmen. 

Analy zing the causes of 300,000 acci- 
dents in the operations of the Corpora- 
tion over a long period, Charles L. Close, 
manager of the Corporation’s Bureau, 
Teports that hot metal, flue dust or flame, 
~hazards distinctive in the steel indus- 
tty—were responsible for less than five 
Per cent. of the total and that only 4.9 
per ceni. of the accidents were due to 
machinery. Nearly half of the total num- 
*r of accidents were due to hand labor, 
the majority of which, the report says, 
fannot be controlled by mechanical 
Safety devices or appliances. 





PROMOTED TO SECRETARY 
John Urmson, who has been comptrol- 
er of the London & Lancashire Indem- 
uty for the past four years, has been 
cated secretary of the company: Mr. 
‘imson has spent his entire business 
ife-time in insurance, having joined the 


L . & Lancashire as a junior clerk 


A 
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NOT COMPLIMENTARY TO RECIP- 
ROCAL INSURANCE 

Stock insurance agents will be greatly 
interested in a recent action taken by the 
City Council of Erie, Pa., prohibiting the 
city from placing reciprocal insurance on 
any municipally owned motor vehicles. 
The decision was reached following a 
conference behind closed doors. 

City Solicitor Samuel L. Gilson gave 
it as his opinion that the law of Pennsyl- 
vania were stich with respect to their 
bearing upon municipalities, that it would 
be legally impossible for the city to place 
any of its insurance with the reciprocal 
concerns. In telling his reasons, the 
“Erie Daily Times” described Mr. Gil- 
son’s talk as follows: 

“Under the reciprocal relationships of 
these companies the losses of any policy- 
holder or group of policyholders falls in 
proportionate measure upon the other 
policyholders and Mr. Gilson explained 
that he viewed the law as absolutely for- 
bidding a municipality from putting itself 
in a position of having to underwrite the 
losses of others. 

“Guided by their legal counsel, the 
members of Council reached the conclu- 
sion to confine the municipal policies on 
motor vehicles to the old line insurance 
companies. 








“Reciprocal insurance is written at a 
lesser premium than is charged for insur- 
ance placed with the old line companies, 
but it is argued that a string of heavy 
losses would be. apt to wipe out all but 
the most firmly entrenched of these 
companies.” 





AHEAD OF LAST YEAR 

The New York office of the Maryland 
Casualty, under the leadership of Resi- 
dent Vice-President William J. Kelly, 
wrote $100,804 more business the first 
three months of this year than was writ- 
ten in the same period of 1925. This is 
an increase of eight per cent. 





WRITES MILLION DOLLAR BOND 


The Independence Indemnity has writ- 
ten a contract bond for $1,002,025 for the 


Fuller Construction Company on their 


contract approximating $2,000,000 for the 
construction of the City Hall Annex in 
Philadelphia. 





ADMITTED TO COLORADO 


The National Union Indemnity, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. and the Ohio Casualty, of 


Hamilton, O., have been given the ne-- 
essary pérmit to carry on business in 
Colorado. 
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Drug Addiction 
Causes Much Crime 


SOME METHODS OF SMUGGLING 





C. H. Holland Writes On Narcotics 


and Crime; 250,000 Addicts 
In This Country 





Charles H. Holland, president of the 
Independence Companies of Philadelphia, 
is the author of an interesting article 
which treats on “Narcotics and Crime,” 
published in “Human Relations.” The 
author lays particular stress on the large 
number of drug addicts that are in this 
country, and which are increasing in 
numbers daily, and the many methods 
used for. smuggling the drugs 
country, The subject will be 
taken up at the coming World’s Confer- 
ence on Narcotic Education, to be held 
in Philadelphia, from July 5 to 10. In 
part he says that: 

“Drug addiction is originally a vice, 


that are 


into this 


and the boundary between vice and 
crime is not always easy to fix. For 
convenience, we may, perhaps, define 


‘vice’ as misconduct which chiefly harms 
the doer, and ‘crime’ as that which in- 
jures other persons and which also vio- 
lates law. But drug addiction, or, more 
specifically, the use of narcotics, involves 
crime as well as vice to an extraordinary 
degree. In addition to wrecking the 
bodies, minds and morals of its victims, 
the vending of narcotics, except within 
narrowly prescribed limits, is a crime 
under law; also, the use of narcotics 
is very common in the criminal under- 
world. Indeed, it’ cannot be doubted 
that many crimes are committed under 
drug influence and that the desire to se- 
cure money for purchasing drugs is an 
impelling motive for crime. 

“According to Dr. Carleton Simon, for- 
merly* criminologist of the New York 
City Police Department, about 18 per* 
cent. of those arrested for felony in New 
York City during a given period were 
found to be drug addicts, and this prob- 
ably represents a fair average for the 
country as a whole. The records of some 
100,000 addicts shows approximately 80 
per cent. to be men and 20 per cent. 
women, although nearly 90 per cent of 
the women of the streets are habitual 
drug users. 

“Narcotics are constantly smuggled in- 
to the United States and large quanti- 
ties reach their destinations in spite of 
the many seizures that are made. Ac- 
cording to the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, drugs are concealed 
in the most unsuspected places aboard 
ships, as, for instance, the lamps of the 
bridge compass, the water tank under 
the boilers, in barrels of smoked fish, 
casks of phenol (carbolic acid), tea 
chests with false bottoms, the cylinders 
of a life raft, under coils of rope in the 
wheel room, or in the soles of the shoes 
of the accused. In other cases the drug 
has been shipped as photograph records 
or electric bulbs, or described as ‘salted 
pickles’ or cocoa powder. Two large 


‘consignments of drugs were concealed 


in iron safes and iron bedsteads, respec- 
tively. 

“The methods of concealment are most 
ingenious and involve considerable ex- 
pense. Heroin in bedsteads seized at 
Hongkong was packed in tin tubes, spe- 
cially made to fit the hollow legs of the 
bedsteads. Below the tubes plugs had 
been soldered into the hollow legs, and 
below these the casters were screwed on. 
Because of its secret nature, authorities 
differ as to its actual extent, but a rough 
estimate of the number of hopeless ad- 
dicts in this country are about 250,000.” 


A LIVELY PUBLICATION 


In an effort to increase the business 
of the company this year $7,000,000, the 
Maryland Casualty is publishing a lively 
house organ known as “Expansion 
News,” which is designed to keep the 
field force up to the proper pitch of 
enthusiasm. Richard H. Thompson, third 
vice-president, is its sponsor, 
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Automobile Handbook 
Out in Revised Form 


DR. R. S. KEELOR ITS AUTHOR 





List of Private Passenger Automobiles 
With Their Symbols Is Important 
Feature of the Manual 





The handbook of automobile insur- 
ance which is published annually by Dr. 
R. S. Keelor, manager, liability depart- 
ment, U. S. Casualty, was _ recently 
brought out in a revised and completely 
up-to-date edition. In this edition the 
rate tables which have heretofore con- 
stituted an important part of the hand- 
book have been omitted. This is be- 
cause the territory codes for the differ- 
ent states and the rates applicable there- 
to have become so diversified that it 
was found impossible to arrange a com- 
posite rate table. Instead of this, Dr. 
Keelor has provided a pocket in the back 
of the handbook which serves as a re- 
ceptacle for the safe keeping of the state 
rate sheets issued by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 

The general rules section in the first 
part of the handbook is complete and 
comprehensive. It answers questions 
about collisions, court decisions regard- 
ing collisions, collision damages, automo- 
bile policy limitations, non-coverage af- 
forded by some automobile policies, em- 
ployers’ liability coverage, omnibus cov- 
erage, different classes of risks, annual 
and short term policies, rates on private 
passenger automobiles, police department 
automobiles and other phases of casual- 
ty insurance. 

There is a private automobile section 
which discusses codes for rating pur- 
poses. For collision insurance, for ex- 
ample, private passenger automobiles are 
divided into ten classes which carry code 
letters. Attention is drawn to the fact 
that the U. S. Casualty Company issues 
an identification and service card for 
every automobile policyholder. . The 
agent is advised to instruct the assured 
of the use of this card and its value to 
him. 

The Matter of Commissions 

Referring to the commission paid to 
the U. S. Casualty’s agents, Dr. Keelor 
says: “Our answer to those who have 
suggested that the commission paid to 
agents is too high has been, and is, that 
our agents perform a real service to and 
for our policyholders and thereby earn 
the commission which we pay them. Now 
let us see what special service the agent 
can render to justify the good opinion 
we hold concerning agents generally. To 
begin, you can read this book from cover 
to cover, regardless of the amount of 
experience you have had in handling au- 
tomobile insurance, and can thereby in- 
crease your knowledge of automobile in- 
surance and your business-getting effi- 
ciency.” 

Includes List of Private Passenger Cars 

One of the most important features 


of the new handbook is a list of private . 


passenger automobiles together with 
their symbols indicating public liability, 
property damage or collision damage. 
This list comprises the principal automo- 
biles encountered by agents writing li- 
ability, property damage and collision 
damage insurance. It is, however, not 
a complete list of all the automobiles 
manufactured or sold in the country. 
Following the names of the automobiles 
in the list will be found certain descrip- 
tive matter indicating particalarly the 
models covered by the list. With these 
identifications of the private passenger 
automobile to be insured, the agent may 
turn to the rate sheets appended to the 
handbook and obtain the premium rates 
for either or all forms of coverage upon 
the described automobile. 

The subject of commercial automobiles 
and their classifications is thoroughly 
covered. A list of commercial automo- 
biles, with their load capacities and col- 
lision symbols is also. given. 

The manual contains, among other 
things, a list of the manufacturers of 
bumpers, together with the name of the 
trade bumper. There are two classes 
of passenger car bumpers for the attach- 
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ment of which it is possible to grant dis- 
counts from the manual rates for ccl- 
lision. There is also shown a list of 
the states in which the joint and several 
automobile policy of the Associated Com- 
panies is used. 

Risks Written on Payroll Basis 

There is a discussion of policies that 
are written upon a payroll basis. It 
reads in parts as follows: “A risk of 
five or more commercial and public au- 
tomobiles owned by one assured may 
be written on a payroll basis. The pre- 
mium is based on the ‘average number 
of chauffeurs as determined from the to- 
tal payroll expended for chauffeurs and 
other operators of automobiles and if the 
automobiles used are of various load ca- 
pacities, the rate to be applied in the 
calculation of the advance premium shall 
be the average rate for the two or three 
load capacity groups involved, to be de- 
termined by first mutliplying the num- 
ber of automobiles in each load capacity 
group by the rates for the .respective 
groups, then adding the results and final- 
ly dividing by the total number of auto- 
mobiles for that particular location and 
classification. 

“If the employer or any person not em- 
ployed as a chauffeur, drives each must 
be counted as an additional chauffeur. 
If there are buses of varying seating 
capacity at any location, the average bus 
rate shall be calculated in similar man- 
ner. Any change during the policy term 
in the number of automobiles in the dif- 
ferent load capacity or seating capacity 
groups will require a recomputation of 
the average rate for calculating the 


earned premium. The minimum annual . 


premium for any policy on a payroll 
basis will be the premium for the five 
highest rated automobiles owned by the 
assured at the inception of the policy.” 


Towner Revises City 
and N. Y. State Rates 


BIG REDUCTIONS ARE MADE 





Differential Is Eliminated; Reductions 
Not Based on State Architect’s 
Hearings 





The revised rates for surety bonds on 
state and city contracts were made effec- 
tive this week by the Towner Rating 
Bureau. A considerable reduction has 
been made and the state and city rates, 
which heretofore were at variance, have 
now been brought into line. This is ef- 
fected by the clause in the state con- 
tracts making the surety liable for the 
completion of the contract regardless of 
the amount of the bond. 

The new rates for state construction 
contracts, including road construction 
and the state architect’s form, will be: 
Class A, one-half of 1 per cent per an- 
num on the contract price, as compared 
with three-fourths of 1 per cent, the 
preyious rate. Class B contracts. for 
any period up to twenty-four months 
the new rate is 1 per cent and one-half 
of 1 per cent for annual renewal. For- 
merly this rate was 2 per cent with 1 
per cent per annum for renewals. 

New York city rates are also reduced 
on construction contracts. Class A, for- 
merly three-fourths of 1 per cent, are 
now one-half of 1 per cent, and Class B 
contracts are also one-half of 1 per cent, 
as compared with three-fourths of 1 per 
cent formerly. 

The new state rates are for those 
classes of construction bonds upon which 
State Architect Sullivan W. Jones held. 
a number of public hearings, but the 
reductions now made are not the result 
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—===s 
of those hearings. ~The new rates were 
voluntarily formulated by ‘he Towner 


Rating Bureau after several 


hearings be. 
fore the State Insurance De wi, 


partme 

are not the result of any regs al 
by the superintendent. By snaking the 
state contract rates the same ag th 
New York city contract rates any ques. 
tion of discrimination is rem ved and the 
new rates have been approved by the 
department as to their reas«nableness 

It will be recalled that aficr heating 
before Superintendent Jesse S. Phillips 
in 1919 he held that the differentials he. 
tween the New York state c ntract bond 
rate and the New York city contract 
bond rate, was not a discrisiination be. 
cause of the uncertainty o! labor and 


material costs existing at that time, but 
it was held at the recent hearings that 
such conditions of uncertainty do not 
exist now. 








EVELYN M. DAVIS 


Miss Evelyn M. Davis, associate actu- 


ary in the office of Woodward, Fondiller 
& Ryan, is representative of the type 
of women who have made actuarial work 


their profession. Miss Davis is a grad- 
uate of Barnard College and started her 


business career with the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. About four years 
ago she decided to enter actuarial work 
and her wholehearted efforts to succeed 


have made her quite a prominent figure 
in the Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan 


office. Miss Davis is a member of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society and was one 
of the two women present at its recent 


meeting in New York. 


Frank H. Sykes, second vice-president 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life, and resi- 
dent of Cynwyd, Pa., has been unan- 
imously elected president of the board 
of commissioners of the district in which 
he resides. Mr. Sykes was born in Phil- 
adelphia, in 1879, but spent most of his 
early life in Norristown and was edu- 


cated in the public schools there. He 
served through the Spanis!-American 
war and as an officer in the National 
Guard for some years aftcr the wat, 


which connection included military serv- 
ice during the coal riots of 1902. He 
was one of the pioneers in organizing 
the Boy Scouts movement in eastern 
Pennsylvania. Some years 3¢0 he was 
awarded a Carnegie Medal and two other 
medals for jumping from an ocean pier 
and saving a woman’s life. [ic is a life 
long Republican, a member o/ the Union 
League, a former president of the 
Cynwyd Club, and former president of 
the Neighborhood Club of Bala-Cynwyd. 
He is a member of the Veteran Corps, 
First Pennsylvania Infantry, United 
Spanish War Veterans, Life Avency Of- 
ficers’ Association, Masons, }:!ks, Poor 
Richard Club of Philadelphia, \rmy_and 
Navy Club of Chicago, Sojourners Club, 
Old Colony Club, Academy of Political 
and Social Science, and a dircctot 
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Rate Book and License 
Don’t Make An Agent 


j.R. WILSON TELLS GATHERING 





Pleads Before Pennsylvania Federation 
for Enforcement of State Quali- 
fication Laws 





Joseph R. Wilson, manager of the 
development division, Maryland Casual- 
y, hit upon a subject at the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation meeting last Friday 


which has for long been a problem in 
insurance circles. Under the topic of 
“Insurance Counsellors” Mr. Wilson 
said: “TT insure the equipment of every 


agent anc: broker to serve as an insur- 
ance counsellor, I favor the enactment 
and the rigid enforcement by each state 
of qualification laws with teeth in them. 
Every person who seeks a license to sell 
insurance should be closely examined and 
required to prove his familiarity with 
the classes of insurance he proposes to 
sell before he is permitted to solicit.” 


In developing this idea Mr. Wilson 
gid: “A law library does not make a 
lawyer. A kit of surgical instruments 
does not prove that the owner is a sur- 
gen. A rate book, office supplies and 
alicense do not qualify an agent as an 
insurance counsellor. He should prove 
by examination that he has a thorough 
working knowledge of the contracts 
which he proposes to sell. Then he must 
possess the ability to present to the pub- 
lic the real value, the selling points of 
the insurance contracts offered; sufficient 
familiarity with rates to quote them ac- 
curately, and adequate equipment to 
otherwise render complete service. 

Need of Organized Effort 


“Some states have agency qualifica- 
tion laws, as you know. Your own state 
of Pennsylvania occupies an advance po- 
sition in its requirements. You are to 
be-congratulated because of this. Your 


- laws are accomplishing that for which 


they are intended—the placing of insur- 
ance on the high plane which it should 
occupy in every community; the protec- 
tion of the insurance companies and of 
the public alike. 

‘I have been referring solely to the 
insurance man as an individual. If we 
would advance our profession, we should 
foster organized efforts as you are do- 
ing with such excellent results through 
your national and state organizations. 
Ours is a task which calls for active 
team work. We may not all be leaders 
in the great insurance fraternity. Most 
of us are humble workers in the ranks. 
But we are ‘builders all’ whatever our 
tasks may be.” 

Mr. Wilson then went on to tell the 
feeling of pride which the well-equipped 
agent has in his work. He occupies a 
position of more intimate professional 
télationship with the financial, manufac- 
turing, mercantile, governmental, family 
and other interests of all classes of citi- 
zens than does a man in any other pro- 
fession except the lawyer, he said. 
Among the points he stressed were: 

he insurance counsellor’s service must 
be based on a complete analysis of the 
msurance needs of each prospect and 
client; the extension, when necessary, of 
coverage already in force; the addition 
of such coverage as may be required to 
safeguard all insurable hazards; contin- 
tal personal supervision so that no form 
of coverage will lapse, become obsolete 
or fail to provide the most complete 

Protection obtainable at the most ad- 
Vantageous manual rates. 

The Companies’ Responsibility 

Telling of results which can be ac- 
complished by the companies in an edu- 
tational way, Mr. Wilson suggested: 
Upon our companies depends much of 
the responsibility for the proper equip- 
th t This must be done 

tough education. Agents must be giv- 


| %@ a thorough knowledge of the lines 


ee are expected to sell and of how to 
tvelop business. Some of the compa- 
hes are accomplishing splendid results 

ough home office and correspondence 
the Several of our universities have 
osit itsurance schools which are doing 
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SELLS RAILROAD BUSINESS 





Standard Accident Effects Reinsurance 
Deal with Provident Life & Accident 
of Tennessee 

The Standard Accident has sold its 
railroad installment business, which de- 
partment it has maintained for many 
years for the sale of personal accident 
and health policies to railroad men on a 
pay order collection plan. This does not 
include nor in any way affect the so- 
called ticket policies which are the poli- 
cies sold by railroad agents throughout 
the country on the “per day” basis. 

The reinsurance of these policies 
which has been accomplished by the 
Provident Life & Accident of Tennessee, 
specialists in this line, took effect on 
June 1 and the Standard Accident’s li- 
ability for claims originating thereafter 
terminated on that date. 

The withdrawal of the company from 
the railroad installment field has been 
done in the interest of its major opera- 
tions and for the purpose of permitting 
the company to give its undivided atten- 
tion to the main business represented by 
liability, compensation, group, personal 
accident and health, burglary, plate glass 
and fidelity and surety bond business. 


A BLIND AGENT’S GRIT 


J. E. McCormick, of Modesta, 
Qualifies in F. & C. Drive in 
Spite of Handicap 

A fine example of grit and determina- 
tion to succeed in the insurance busi- 
ness is shown in the case of James E. 
McCormick, representing the Fidelity & 
Casualty in Modesta, California. Mr. 
McCormick has been totally blind since 
1911. In spite of this handicap he not 
only won a gold watch in the January 
and February accident campaign of the 
company, but has already qualified for 
the trip to New York in September when 
the company will observe its fiftieth 
anniversary. 

In commenting on Mr. McCormick’s 
courageousness, as the “Service Bulle- 
tin” of the Fidelity & Casualty points 
out, it should put to shame many agents 
possessing all of their faculties who com- 
plain that business is hard to get. 


TRAVELERS’ MEN PROMOTED 

Creditable work on the part of Joseph 
F. Murtaugh and Louis G. Long as field 
assistants with the 55 John Street branch 
of the Travelers in New York, have 
earned for them the promotion to assist- 
ant managers in casualty lines in this 
branch. 


J. S. PHILLIPS INVITED 

Jesse S. Phillips, president of the 
Great American Indemnity, has been in- 
vited to deliver an address before the 
annual convention of the Virginia Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, which will 
be Pag at Charlottesville, Va. June 
23-24. 
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much toward placing our profession on a 
proper basis. 

Although Mr. Wilson did not develop 
the subject of education by companies 
to any extent, it is one in which he is 
profoundly interested. It is his work in 
the Maryland Casualty to conduct the 
company’s home office and field corre- 
spondence courses and he has been high- 
ly successful in this work. His : 
“Surety and Casualty Salesmanship,” is 
another indication of his success as an 
educator. 


the late Woodrow Wilson. 


Mr. Wilson is the brother of 


Safety and Accident 
Prevention Handbook 


FRED G. LANGE IS ITS AUTHOR 





New Book Has Valuable Information 
For Engineers, Safety Councils and 
Industrial Corporations 





Fred G. Lange, former assistant direc- 
tor of safety of the Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Company, for several years 
director of satety for the Industrial 
Commission of Ohio and at present a 
member of the National Safety Code 
Commission, has just written and placed 
on the market one of the most com- 
plete and comprehensive books ever 
issued in the accident and safety field. 

The pages of the book which is titled 
“Handbook of Safety and Accident Pre- 
vention” are brimtul of suggestions most 
valuable to every engineer, factory su- 
perintendent, industrial corporations and 
safety councils. 

‘The author throughout the entire pub- 
lication describes in minute detail, how 
to eliminate the tremendous wastes that 
take place yearly through preventable 
accidents or preventable fires or both— 
a waste that eats greatly into every fac- 
tory’s profits. It also is valuable to the 
engineering student who can gain a 
clear understanding of accident hazards 
and sources, which will enable them to 
design structures in which safety is es- 
sential. 

There has been a marked development 
in school and public safety movements 
within the past few years and teachers 
in high schools and professors in col- 
leges and universities will find the book 
helpful in their teachings of preventable 
accidents. 

In writing of the “Development of 
Accident Prevention” the author states 
that “in Alsace Lorraine, the first or- 
ganized effort to prevent accidents was 
made in 1867, and in America the first 
notable effort to prevent accidents was 
undertaken by the United States Steel 
Corporation in 1907. At the time of its 
organization in 1900 it inherited from the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., the slogan—‘Safe- 
ty the First Consideration” which has 
been an operating rule of the Frick Co. 
for a score of years by order of the 
president, Thomas Lynch. In 1910 the 
railroads commenced “Safety First” 
campaigning to bring within reasonable 
bounds the appalling accident toll from 
that source. 

“In 1911 a group of electrical engineers 
connected with the iron and steel indus- 
try met in Milwaukee to discuss the dan- 
gers to workmen in this industry. The 
following year another meeting was held. 
and out of these meetings grew the or- 
ganization known today as the National 
Safety Council.” 


The book is made up of 480 pages of 


text, with 40 pages of statistics, and is 
handsomely illustrated. A partial list of 
contents include industrial safety, con- 
struction safety, mine safety, railroad 
safety, public safety, home and school 
safety, occupational diseases, their cause 
and prevention, fire prevention, first aid, 
cripple rehabilitation, ventilation, sani- 
tation and illumination. 





Plans for ‘‘Air Insurance” Co. 
Being Promoted in Michigan 


Although plans have not been fully 
completed, it is expected that an avia- 
tion insurance company, probably a cas- 
ualty organization, will be launched 
shortly in Michigan. Commissioner 
Leonhard T. Hands has been in close 
conference with Harold Emmons, prom- 
inent aviation promoter, during the past 
week and is reported. to be in favor of 
the new air insurance carrier. Mr. Hands 
said that the utmost effort will be made 
to obtain the most practicable organiza- 
tion, which will do business in a con- 
servative and business-like manner. 





HARTFORD’S POPULATION 164,000 

The Department of Commerce has es- 
timated that the population of Hartford 
on July 1, 1926, will be 164,000 as against 
138,036 in 1920. On these figures, Hart- 
ford will maintain her position of second 
largest city in the state of Connecticut. 
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MOVES TO LARGER QUARTERS 


Northern N. J. Branch of Standard Acci- 
dent Shows Progress Under J. L. 
Martin’s Leadership 


ness, the northern New Jersey branch of 
the Standard Accident has moved from 
its old quarters on the seventh floor of 
the Chamber of Commerce Building in 
Newark to much larger offices on the 
ninth floor of the same building. The 
claim department for northern New Jer- 
sey is also located in that office. 
Starting as a branch of the New York 
office of the company in January, 1914, 
it was decided to appoint J. L. Martin 
as its manager in September of the same 
Martin is one of the most all other businesses. 
active casualty men in Newark and the 
office grew to such an extent under his 
leadership that in January, 1924, it was 
made a direct reporting branch of the 


“Northern New Jersey Branch Office.” 


executive special agent of the company, 
became associated with Mr. Martin in 
the management to conduct the surety 
bond end of the business. 

The most recent change in the branch 
has been the appointment of Victor C. 
Cognat as manager of the claim depart- 
Mr. Cognat has handled the auto- 


himself: with several experienced adjust- 





the title changed to 





T. B. WOOD PROMOTED 


bility, located at Philadelphia. Mr. Wood 
will be in close association with H. Jor- 
dan Dooley, manager of ‘the middle de- 


dle department of the Employers’ Lia- it? Why not ask them. 

Will you ask the president of your 
bank if he would care for his claim un- 
der his bankers’ blanket bond, involving 
perhaps the checking of hundreds of 





Governmental Control 
Would Be a Nightmare 


(Continued from Page 34) 


Due to the rapid increase in its busi- “hazards” or chances calls for a wealth 
of knowledge and a lifetime of expe- 
rience for the successful ‘ 
that the equitable adjustment of the my- 
-riads of losses is a profession demanding 
unusual knowledge of values and of hu- 
man nature; and that the general execu- 
tive administration of the business—ow- 
ing to its magnitude and complexity—is 
not exactly unskilled labor. 


And bear in mind, too, that the profits 
derived from the business are propor- 
tionately smaller than from most if not 


would be the lot of the manager of an 
insurance company who could feel rea- 
sonably certain of a profit of say four 
cents from each dollar of premium. 
Then why do these perennial friends 
who so vociferously, although .intermit- 
In March, 1925, W. G. Curtis, formerly tently, advocate government-ownership, 
strive to make the insurance business the 
first victim of their demoralizing plans? 
Human-nature being as it is, it is im- 
possible to refrain from the thought that 
perhaps the enormous funds which the 
insurance companies necessarily build up 
for the protection of their millions of 
policyholders form the real point of at- 
mobile claims in the New York office for traction. Not, of course, with any dis- 
the past five years. He has surrounded honest motive of self-help on the part of 
these friends; but, with government con- 
, well acquainted with Newark and trol of such funds, and that means (as 
surrounding territory. government is inseparable from 
politics) political control of such funds, 
what an immensity of ‘ i 
jobs and in investments would be avail- 
In recognition of his long and faithful able. And if we think of this practically 
service, Thornley B. Wood has been ap- unavoidable result, how would our pol- 


pointed assistant manager of the mid-  icyholders fare, and how would they like 


items and the cross-questioning of a 
score of employes, to be adjusted under 
such circumstances and by a politically- 
appointed adjuster? “Will you ask your 
lawyer, upon whose counsel so many of 
your clients depend? Ask your mer- 
chant-client, who has had experience 
with a fire or a burglary or a public 
liability loss carried by a stock company. 

Ask your automobiling-neighbor who 
has had the misfortune to injure a pedes- 
trian. And, if you will, ask the injured 
pedestrian, too. For, while there will al- 
ways be some dissatisfied claimants, it 
surely is an uncontrovertible fact that 
insurance adjusters leave a feeling of 
satisfaction and contentment in ninety- 
nine cases of each hundred they handle. 


The Folly of a State Fund 


And if you make the same inquiry of 
any representative group of those who 
are specially provided for by workmen’s 
compensation laws, | venture to say that 
you will get a similar reply. My own 
survey, at least, convinces me that there 
is no widespread demand that this in- 
tegral part of general business shall be 
subjected to the dangerous buffetings and 
the inexperienced handling of constantly 
changing political administration. So, 
where is there a logical argument in 
favor of so calamitous and disturbing a 
step? 

And yet today there are rumblings 
even in this great commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. Plans are said to be afoot 
to introduce in the next session of our 
legislature bills providing for a State 
Fire Insurance Fund, despite the disas- 
trous results of similar experiments in 
other states, notably Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. Can you conceive of a State 
Fund dealing with a San Francisco or a 
Baltimore or a Chicago disaster, or even . 
with a big oil conflagration such as that 
of a month or two back at San Luis 
Obispo, California? And can you con- 
ceive what would happen to the market 
value of the bonds of a state which had 
to carry the enormous financial burden 
of such a conflagration? 


And in the great state « 
the workers have been depri 
workmen’s protection for 
past, because of the insisten: 
nority in that state that such protection 
shall only be given, if at all, 
Fund. A State Fund admin 
partisans of one political f: 
other, by unionists or :non-u 
the case might be,—by tho 
who had no incentive, such as 
from non-government emp! 
give the individual service and 
tion which brings individual! 


Constant Vigilance Stas: 


Elsewhere the same pro! 
Sometimes 
servative state of history an 
sometimes in a newer state 
perimentation seems to suit tli 


time after time. 


the times. Wherever it may |) 


sire to disturb, to demoraliz 


things as they are, comes always from 
the theorist, -or the amateu 
or the gentleman looking for a stone 


upon which to grind his own axe, 


Fortunately the good sense 
ple usually discards these venturesome 
. frolics into business which 
mended to them; but the constant repe- 
tition of the cry by the small but active 
-—and sometimes noisy—group 
tate everlastingly against things as they 
things as they shouli 
not be, calls for equally constant vigi- 
lance on our part. 


are in favor of 


If we are convinced of the importance 
of insurance, as a vital factor in com- 
mercial, financial and social life of to- 
day ; if we understand even dimly how 


all other business and nearly 
ties of life depend for their safety upon 
the inviolability of insurance, 
that we shall realize, particularly those 
of us who are engaged 
that a definite responsibility to defend 
the business against these attacks from 
probably’ well-meaning but certainly ill- 
informed agitators rests upon our indi- 


vidual shoulders. 


in the 














A-B-C 


The Basis of Success in 
the Insurance Business 
is as simple as A - B- C 


S-E-R-V-I-C-E 







Head Office: 
55 FIFTH AVENUE 


F you would successfully develop a volume of 
Plate Glass, 


Automobile, Personal Accident, 
Public Liability and Boiler Business you must 


render service. 






The London Guarantee and Accident Co. |-td. 
is highly organized to help you render a ser- 


vice that will build your business in these lines. 


These 


lines are profit makers—no agency can afford to 


neglect their development. 


Find out why the London Guarantee and Accic ent 
Company is termed “The Super Service Company 

Find out the meaning of this term—the result of every 
department having been trained to render unbeata!le 


service. 


Do not wait longer—the way is clear, simple as A, J}, C. 


Automobile, Personal Accident, Plate Glass, 


Pub . 


Liability and Boiler Business—Service develops th 


lines. Get London Guarantee and Accident Fe ipany’' 
“Super Service” behind you. 


Agents wanted in some territories. 


London Guarantee @ Accident Co., Ltd. 
NEW YORK 


C. M. BERGER, United States Manager 


New York Office: 
80 MAIDEN LANE 
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BUSINESS FORECAST 
Plenty of premiums ahead 
for F & D Representatives. 
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Fidelity, Judicial, Contract, 
Depository, Public Official 
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THREE POLICIES 
THAT CAN BE 
EASILY SOLD 


Alert Agents Can Pick Up Many 
of These Premiums 


There are three forms of Burglary 
Insurance that can be quite easily sola 
by agents who are willing to spend a 
little time in soliciting this class o. 
business. A good many. agents ar 
inclined to pass up burglary business 
because the premiums are often smal] 
in comparison with other Casualty 
lines. While we do not advise agents 
to devote a large part of their time 
to canvassing for Burglary business, 
we firmly believe that a good many 
burglary premiums can be picked up 
as an agent makes his rounds fo1 
other business. 


Safe Burglary Insurance 

Safe Burglary Insurance is one il- 
lustration of what we mean. Nearly 
every business man with a store or 
office or factory, owns a safe of some 
sort. When these men are solicited, 
very often the first objection which 
they raise is: “Why should I take out 
any Burglary Insurance covering this 
safe? I never keep anything in it 
except my own books and a few pa- 
pers which are worth nothing to any- 
body but myself.” 

This sounds like a perfectly valid 
objection but the safe-owner overlooks 
the fact that he and his office force, 
alone, know what is in his safe. The 
burglars don’t know. To the yegg a 
safe is simply a safe and as such is 
presumed to contain valuables. The 
only way a burglar can find out what 
is in a safe is to crack it open and 
examine the contents. In nine cases 
out of ten the result is a wrecked 
safe and damaged office fixtures, all 
of which cost money to replace.: 

Anyone can attempt a burglary and 
damage a safe. In fact, the more 
amateurish the attempt the greater 
the damage, usually. A hammer blow 
on the combination dial of a safe, for 
example, will often require repairs 
costing more than several safe policy 
premiums and there are cases where 


‘the use of explosives by amateurs has 


wrecked the buildings in which the 
safes were located. The F & D has 
paid many claims where the indem- 
nity for damage greatly exceeded the 
an of the property stolen from the 
Sales. 
_ So, the point to emphasize in sell- 
ing Safe Burglary Insurance is that 
it not only indemnifies the assured for 
the loss of cash or securities but also 
pays him for any damage done to his 
Safe or property by the burglars. 
One especially desirable feature of 
Safe Insurance, from the Agents’ 
point of view, is that the business 
renews itself almost automatically. 
Usually a letter enclosing a renewal 
receipt is the only action necessary. 


Protection for Householders 
Practically every householder, from 
the moderately ‘well-to-do to the 
wealthy, are prospects for Residence 
Burgiary, Theft and Larceny Insur- 
ance. The chief arguments to use in 
Soliciting this class of business are: 
first. the policies not only furnish pro- 
tection against burglars, but alsc 
against dishonest servants, workmen. 
sneak thieves and others who may 








The Solicitation of Contract Bonds Should 
Not Stop With Owners and Architects 





Contractors Who Sub-let Part of Their Work 
Also Need Protection Against Defaults 





The solicitation of Contract Bonds 
should not stop with the owners and 
architects. Contractors who sublet 
yart of their work need the protection 
afforded by these bonds just as much 
as owners. 

For example, suppose a contractor 
who has secured a contract for the 
‘onstruction of a building, sub-lets the 
work of digging the foundations to 
another contractor. If the sub-con- 
tractor runs into difficulties, and de- 
faults, the original contractor, and not 
the owner, will be responsible for any 
ensuing loss, because the owner’s 
agreement is with the original con- 
vractor. 

A contractor who sub-lets part of a 
job thereby stands in the same rela- 
tionship to his sub-contractors as the 
owner is to him, the original contrac- 
tor. In other words, the original con- 
tractor is the owner so far as his sub- 
contractors are concerned. Hence, for 
his own protection, he should require 
his subs to give bonds. 

Here is an actual case that can be 
used as an effective argument in con- 
vincing contractors of the necessity of 


bonding their subs: a Tennessee con- 
tracting firm, which recently secured 
a contract for the construction of ten 
miles of gravel highway, sub-let con- 
crete bridgework amounting to $100,- 
000 to another firm. This firm, in 
turn, sublet a part of the work to a 
third contractor. 

There was a provision in the first 
sub-contractor’s contract under which 
the original contractors were author- 
ized to retain ten per cent of his 
monthly estimates to cover any bills 
which he might fail to pay. 

To make a long story short, the first 
sub-contractor failed in the execution 
of his contract and, notwithstanding 
the provision referred to above, his 
default cost the original contractors 
approximately $13,000. 

The alert and aggressive agent, 
after securing a bond covering the 
original contractor, will go after the 
sub-contractors’ bonds and thereby se- 
cure additional commissions. And 
even when he fails to secure the orig- 
inal contractor’s bond there is still a 
chance for him to sell the contractor 
on the idea of bonding his subs. 











gain access to a home or apartment 
They also pay for any damage done 
by burglars in the course of their op- 
erations. Second, policy-holders are 
permitted to leave their places of res- 
idence untenanted up to a total pe- 
riod of four months in each policy 
year. Third, the rates are extremely 
moderate. 

For all ’round protection, there is 
nothing to equal Residence Burglary, 
Theft and Larceny Insurance. It re- 
lieves the property-owner of practical- 
ly all worry concerning the safety of 
his belongings. 

Messenger Hold-up Indemnity 

Messenger Hold-up business is sel- 
dom given the attention it deserves by 
agents. Practically every business, 
large or small, sends to and takes 
money out of the bank, at regular in- 
tervals. Very often it is carried by 
a girl or an office boy or by one of the 
members of the firm. The important 
thing to consider is that these trips 
are usually made at regular intervals. 

Any crook can find out just what 
routine a concern is observing in these 
respects and plan his attack accord- 
ingly. A gang of hold-up men will 
watch the goings and comings of a 
firm sometimes for a month. Finally, 
when they have learned beyond a 
doubt when the money comes in and 
when it is taken out, they attack. 

The best form of protection against 
this eventuality is Paymaster and 
Messenger Robbery Insurance. For a 
comparatively small sum, any firm can 
purchase absolute ease of mind con- 
cerning its payrolls and bank de- 
posits. Most contractors, as well as 
banks and merchants are good pros- 
pects for this business. 





—Real selling enthusiasm—that which 
is spontaneous and perennial, springs 
from knowing one’s proposition up 
‘nd down, front and back and across 
he equator. With that knowledge 
somes the ready answer that turneth 
away skepticism. 





BE HONEST TO YOUR 
CLIENTS, YOURSELF 
AND YOUR COMPANY 


\ 


These Are Three Essentials For 
Success in Selling 


Honesty in selling means being hon- 
est to yourself, to your prospects and 
clients, and to your company. 

If you want to be honest to your- 
self you must have faith in your com- 
pany and its policies, must know and 
understand your lines thoroughly, ard 
must work hard. 

To be honest to your prospects and 


clients you must convince them of 


your own honesty, and also satisfy 
yourself of theirs. You should never 
make any promise or statement that 
you cannot back up and above all 
never offer to do anything a little off 
color to influence business, for if your 
prospect or client is honest he will 
lose faith in you thinking that you 
may be just as willing to cheat 
against him if the occasion arises. If 
he is not honest, you should not want 
the business. 

Being honest to your company 
means giving value for value received, 
giving it an honest day’s work. Give 
all the facts when presenting an ap- 
plication; not just the information 
that they ask for, but all the informa- 
tion you have. 


SMALL BANKS 
SHOULD CARRY 
BLANKET BONDS 


Individual Fidelity Bonds Seldom 
Cover Losses 


Most, if not all, of the larger banks 
.n the country carry Bankers’ Blanket 
vonds. Through these bonds they ob- 
.ain a maximum amount of protection 

gainst numerous hazards, many of 
waich are not covered by any other 
orm of insurance. The fact that all 
losses under Bankers’ Blanket bonds 
are covered up to the full amount of 
the bond gives them more security 
than a number of individual Fidelity 
bonds and Burglary policies. 

Many of the smaller banks, how- 
ever, have not purchased Blanket 
bonds, feeling that they cannot afford 
to pay the premiums. They overlook, 
or perhaps the agent fails to call their 
attention to the fact that when they 
purchase, for example, a $15,000 
Blanket bond, they are, to all intents 
and purposes, obtaining a number of 
$15,000 policies, all rolled into one. 

When a bank buys a Blanket bond it 
knows exactly against what hazards 
it is protected. The coverage is 
broad and the surety’s liability is 
clearly stated. On the other hand. 
Bank Burglary insurance, covering 
certain specific hazards, contains so 
many conditions and exceptions that 
the purchasers of these policies fre- 
quently find it hard to tell just ex- 
actly what they cover. : 

Small banks need the all ‘round 
protection afforded by Bankers’ Blan- 
ket bonds, as much, if not more, than 
large institutions. When a_ small 
bank resorts to individual Fidelity 
bonds for protection against dishon- 
esty, it is gambling that the employes 
covered will not embezzle more than 
the amounts of their bonds. Suppose, 
for example, a small bank bonds its 
cashier for $10,000 and each of its 
two bookkeepers for $5,000. What 
yuarantee has the bank that one of 

he bookkeepers might not embezzle 
310,000? 
An Illustration 

Here is a particularly striking illus- 
tration of how impossible it is to de- 
termine the amount of money any 
varticular employe may embezzle. On 
June 30, 1924, the total assets of a 
small bank in Kingston, R. I., were 
listed as $187,000. Between Novem- 
ber 1924, and February 1925, the thir- 
ty-eight year old woman cashier, 
bonded for about $5,000, misappropri- 
ated $110,000 and thereby wiped out 
all but $77,000 of the bank’s assets. 

This is, of course, an exceptional 
cage and even a $100,000 Blanket bond 
wouldn’t have covered the loss. But 
the bank would have been at least 
somewhat better off if. it had carried 
1 Blanket bond instead of individual 





Fidelity bonds. : 








The FE & D is always glad to 
comes via the surety route. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Name 


appointments from insurance men interested in increasing their in- 
Use this coupon, or write direct to 
the Production Department, FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY, 


consider applications for agency 
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CAPITAL AND INCOME 


The best insurance for the protection of women and children is 
made payable in the form of an income. To leave capital to those 
who have had no experience in making investments is dangerous. 


The value of capital depends on the way in which it is invested. 
A man may own broad tracts of land and think himself wealthy, 
but if it can’t be sold and produces nothing his widow will be land 
poor; will be eaten up by taxes, and may have little to give her 
children to eat. 


A man may own a country mansion in which he has invested 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, but his heirs may not be able to 
keep it up, and perhaps no purchaser can be found. 


A man may leave his wife $50,000 of insurance capital, but if she 
spends the money as if it were income, or if she loses it by investing it 
injudiciously, she may become impoverished. 


The agents of the Equitable are charged to warn their clients of 
these dangers, and to explain that the insurance company—an expert 
investor of capital—stands ready to act as the guardian or financial 
agent of the beneficiary, and thus guarantee that the benficiary will 


' receive a fixed income that will be permanent, and cannot be dissipated, 


diminished or delayed. 








The Equitable issues a variety of policies payable in the form of an 
income, including a Life Income Policy and a Guaranteed Investment 
Policy. The latter is new and provides a very liberal income to the 
policy holder’s wife for life, and is then payable to her children for 
their support when their mother is no longer able to provide for them. 


The Equitable is on the outlook for intelligent young men to offer 


income insurance to the people. 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
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